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Editor’s Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 


Northern Michigan University 


Recently a young friend returned my copy of Jurgen Habermas’s The 
Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere. A professor in the 
political science department of a large university, she wanted to include 
portions of the text in a required reading list for her students. The choice, 
as she recounted ruefully, did not go unnoticed by some of her colleagues, 
one of whom laughingly accused her of still believing in the Enlightenment 
project. My friend, never one to back down from an argument, proceeded 
to mount a vigorous defense of what for many scholars has become as 
quaint an anachronism as the phlogiston theory. Unlike phlogiston 
however, the Enlightenment project still commands interest and, indeed, 
for some of us, its pursuit is a matter of ever increasing urgency. 

The goal of those 18th century French Encyclopedists and the 
empiricist followers of John Locke was no less than the emancipation of 
humankind from the shackles of superstition and authoritarianism. 
Reason was to reign supreme; reason and a “more general diffusion of 
knowledge,” to quote from a bill proposed to the Virginia colonial 
legislature by Thomas Jefferson in 1749, would give people the tools they 
needed to make and to assess the consequences of their own choices, 
politically, economically, and socially. In a word, the Enlightenment 
project was all about individual autonomy or, to use the term Habermas 
proposed, mundigkeit. Mundigkeit, as defined by Thomas McCarthy, one 
of Habermas’s principal translators and interpreters for American 
readers, is the ability of autonomous individuals to represent responsibly 
their own interests,’ to have, as one of our contributors puts it, the 
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freedom to play their own games. When reading documents produced 
during the height of the Enlightenment, particularly those of our own 
history, one cannot but be inspired and uplifted by the optimism, 
decency, and sheer reasonableness of their arguments. Reason and 
knowledge were surely the gateways through which the human race 
would reach the promised land. 

Of course, it fell to later scholars to cast a pejorative pall over such 
utopian yearnings, to note the historical contradictions and the episte- 
mological difficulties inherent in the Enlightenment project. Jefferson, 
the most articulate and eloquent American spokesperson for the ideals 
of enlightenment, kept slaves. The Constitution sat around for over a 
century before it was amended to accord voting rights to women. The 
Cartesian monological subject crumbled before later theories of the 
social construction of knowledge. Romanticism, deconstructionism, post- 
moderism, and feminism all took their swipes at rationality, at their most 
benign identifying it as one among many modalities of knowing, at their 
most fierce as an instrument of white, European males aimed at the 
oppression and domination of all other groups. 

As contemporary history makes so painfully clear, neither the 
Enlightenment nor its detractors have succeeded in bringing about a 
true emancipation of mankind. Autonomy continues to be the chimera 
whose pursuit is in some quarters dismissed as a hopelessly utopian 
quest. Reason has been reduced to instrumental rationality; democracy 
has been conflated with the market; technology, although touted as an 
agency of emancipation, has come to exert its own peculiar domination 
over society; and religion, at least in its most fundamentalist form, has 
all but routed reason from a significant part of public policy debate, in the 
United States, the Middle East, and elsewhere. 

Perhaps the most consistent defender of the Enlightenment project 
in our time is Habermas, who has sought to reconceptualize rationality 
into two broad prongs, a strategic prong whose canons of verifiability are 
the laws of logic and empirical demonstration, and a normative prong, 
whose verifiability is developed within the intersubjective deliberations 
of a communicative body. What strikes the reader who works her way 
through Habermas's lifetime investigations, is an overwhelming sense of 
urgency and integrity in his work. This is no academic romp through 
some abstruse theory which it amuses its author to explore. The question 
of human autonomy and the effects of those occasions when it is 
suppressed, are of utmost moment to Habermas—and, it should be 
added, to the contributors of this issue of the Journal of Thought. 

Ofcourse, the enormous irony of Habermas’s work, and that of other 
intellectuals pursuing a similar theoretical and ideological task, is that 
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he is hardly a household name to those on whose behalf he has directed 
his intellectual toil, the suppressed and oppressed. The failure of the 
intellectual to connect with the subjects of his/her theory lies at the heart 
of the pedagogy of Paulo Freire and the work of Antonio Gramsci. Indeed, 
as has been pointed out previously in this journal, Gramsci’s “champion- 
ship of radical democracy” necessarily posited “the creation of intellectu- 
als from the working class.”* Gramsci used the term “organic intellec- 
tual” to denote that scholar whose theoretical pursuits flowed from his/ 
her day-to-day radical practice of resisting the hegemonic forces and 
subjugated position imposed by the existing structures of production. 

Peter McLaren, Gustavo Fischman, Silvia Serra, and Estanislao 
Antelo wish to revist Gramsci’s construct of the organic intellectual in 
their piece, “The Specter of Gramsci: Revolutionary Practice and the 
Committed Intellectual.” Accepting the premise that it is the totalizing 
power of capitalism which serves as the primary agent of subjugation 
and the formation of a subaltern class(es), the authors argue for a 
dialectical view of praxis. Such a view would necessarily militate against 
the nonproductive and unbridgeable gap between proponents of struc- 
tural determinism and universal contingency. Revisiting Gramsci’s work 
onthe relationship between ideology and hegemony affords today’s radical 
intellectual with the conceptual tools to effect such a dialectical view. 

The problem for today’s educator, however, seeking to develop an 
emancipatory strategy and a critical pedagogy, is that Gramsci’s is but 
one among many differing theoretical stances from which such strate- 
gies and pedagogies may be developed. I have already alluded to Haber- 
mas’s reconceptualization of rationality as another effort at reclaiming 
the Enlightenment project. However, as A.T. Nuyen makes clear, by 
itself Habermas’s project has as many pitfalls as did the original. What 
is needed, he contends, is a synthesis of emancipation derived not only 
from the work of Habermas but from that of two thinkers whose work at 
first glance seems to exclude the Habermasian perspective entirely. 

In “Education for Emancipation: Three Perspectives,” Nuyen re- 
views the thought of Foucault, Habermas, and Lyotard, highlighting 
what emancipation means for each. He points out that the emancipatory 
project in Foucauldian terms is really an aesthetic process of self- 
definition in contradistinction to the rules and norms of society which 
seeks to impose its own construct on the individual. While there is value 
in helping students learn to “cope, aesthetically or otherwise, with 
norms, rules, and regulations,” Nuyen argues that there must necessar- 
ily be some vantage point from which these may be evaluated for their 
appropriateness. For Habermas, this Archimedean point, to use Nuyen’s 
words, is the Ideal Speech Situation, a transcendental point of universal 
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and objective rationality. But this view risks the possibility that the very 
authority of reason may become an agent of oppression. Nuyen then 
explicates the less determinant ethics of Lyotard’s gameplaying, sug- 
gesting that Lyotard’s regulative notion of justice al!ows for maximum 
emancipation, that is of the right of each individual to “play his or her 
own game” within a framework that recognizes that others must be 
allowed to play their own games as well. 

Ifthe Habermasian solution is not sufficient to effect true emancipa- 
tion, itis, with its dissection of rationality into two moments, instrumen- 
tal and communicative, necessary to critique aimed at unpacking the 
oppressive nature of contemporary practices. For Ilan Gur-Ze’ev, in his 
article, “The Changing Status of Female Teachers in the Israeli Context,” 
itis instrumental reason which has undermined the Zionist commitment 
to the ideals of its own view of the Enlightenment project. The humanist 
goals and the knowledge needed to advance them were to be generated 
through the Israeli system of education, a system which rewarded its 
teachers with great prestige as fellow warriors in the great battle to 
establish Zionism. But such a system soon falls prey to the demands of 
efficiency and productivity. Knowledge becomes commodified, its pro- 
ducers and transmitters regarded less as guardians of a sacred trust, 
more as workers on the production line. And they are increasingly 
women. This feminization of the teaching force, Gur-Ze’ev suggests, 
demonstrates the devaluation of teaching as a vocation; teaching has 
become, he states, an occupation for the disadvantaged, its once lofty 
task of maintaining the great Zionist metanarrative reduced to that of 
encouraging a market for Israeli capitalism, to rationalizing the injustice 
of Israel’s position with respect to other oppressed peoples. 

Richard A. Brosio suggests that schooling in America too serves 
increasingly as the handmaiden of capital. Few contributors to this 
journal have been more consistent in their commitment to democracy 
and more cogent in their radical critique of capitalism’s constricting 
influence on democracy than has Brosio. In “The Continuing Correspon- 
dence between Political Economy and Schooling: Telling the News,” he 
offers an analysis of the Tech-Prep programs of vocational education 
which are so dominant a feature of today’s secondary education. His 
analysis begins by demonstrating how successfully the ideology of the 
right has managed to neutralize the power of the left, and in particular, 
labor, to mount any meaningful resistance to the growing income 
disparity in the United States. He argues that the schools, once envi- 
sioned as possible sites of resistance, have been coopted by business as 
it enters into more and more partnership relationships with local 
schools. Tech-Prep is only the latest of these relationships, in which the 
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vocabulary of technology and the prestige of local businesses are used to 
lull unsuspecting students and their parents into believing that success- 
ful completion of the program is the guarantor of a good job and a decent 
wage. Noting the significant absence of any representatives of labor from 
the development of the T.P. programs, Brosio suggests that they are little 
more than yet one more instrument of the selecting and sorting function 
capitalism demands of its public schools. That is, despite the rhetoric, 
and, even more sadly, despite the undoubted good intentions of many of 
those teaching in the TP programs, emancipation remains as elusive as 
it did to its 18th century champions. 

William L. Griffen concludes this issue with his own critique of 
education policy driven by the imperatives of the market. “Techno- 
growth Mania: The Means Justify the Means” challenges schools to offer 
a vision of what is “good for humans, not corporations” and to teach their 
students to ask the right questions, those which are nontechnological 
and non-instrumental. Technology, with its emphasis on perfecting 
means, has led to the diminuiton of that arena in which legitmate ends 
are debated. Griffen asks that we reclaim that space inside the school, 
that we start debate on ends by asking of our students and ourselves, 
“What kind of a world do you want to live in?” Surely, this is the first step 
toward emancipation. 

Usually, when I finish putting together an issue of the Journal of 
Thought, there is a sense of jubilation and completion—“Alright, it’s done 
with!!” However, more sober reflections seem called for this time around. 
As all our contributors have made clear, the task is not done with, indeed, 
we may say that we have hardly begun. This issue will reach most of our 
readers as a new semester begins. Think what might happen if each of 
us were to open each new class this fall by asking “What kind of world do 
you want to live in?” Think what might happen if each of us were to 
seriously revisit the thinkers presented here and to dedicate ourselves to 
doing what we might to further the Enlightenment project in our own 
classrooms and offices. Think what might happen if we saw our own 
projects as not done with but only now beginning. 


Notes 


1. Thomas McCarthy, The Critical Theory of Jurgen Habermas (Cambridge, MA: 
The MIT Press, 1989). 

2. Richard Brosio, “Staying Alive”: Intellectual and Spiritual Sustenance on the 
Journey for Critical Foundations Scholars-Teachers. Journal of Thought, 
30(3), Fall 1995, 27. 
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The Specters of Gramsci: 


Revolutionary Praxis 
and the Committed Intellectual 


Peter McLaren & Gustavo Fischman 
University of California, Los Angeles 
& Silvia Serra & Estanislao Antelo 


University of Rosario, Argentina 


my own view is that no-one understands Gramsci better than Mrs. 
Thatcher. She has never read it but she does know that politics 
nowadays is conducted through the articulation of different instances. 
She knows that politics is conducted on different fronts. You have to 
have a variety of programs, that you are always trying to build a 
collective will because no socio-economic position will simply give it to 
you. Those things she knows.... It is called “instinctive Gramsci-ism.” 
Instinctive Gramsci-ism is what it what is beating us, not the old 

collectove class subject. 
—Stuart Hall, “Old and New Identities,” 1970 


The posthumous birth of Antonio Gramsci in the works of the British 
and North American New Left theorists over the last twenty years has 
left an impressive and important legacy. The contemporary debates that 
it has provoked—about the saliency of the term “articulation”; the 
conceptual status of the term ideology in relation to that of discourse; the 
political import of the “new times” project of analyzing and regulating 
capitalism via the flow of finance and post-Fordist capitalist formations 
and the concomitant changes these formations have brought about in 
social, political, and cultural life; the rise of the metropolitan service class 
and the overall decomposition of social class as the main axis of politics; 
the question of whether the social totality is an open field or structured 
by the determining lines of force of material relations; the positionality 
of politics within a network of strategies and powers and their articula- 
tions—are as variable as they are important (see Harris, 1992). 

However, it is not the purpose of this article to map the shifting 
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trajectories of these debates except to note one general question central 
to the thesis of this paper that has emerged from these debates: Given 
current structural and conjunctural conditions such as the capitalization 
of global culture, the privatization of subjectivity, free market funda- 
mentalism, and the moral collapse of social democracy after the defeat 
of communism, should the role of Gramsci’s “organic” intellectual prima- 
rily be restricted to practicing “cultural politics” or should the Gramscian 
agent challenge in a more direct manner the pernicious power of capital? 
In other words, to what extent has Gramsci’s work remained at the level 
of methodological idealism with respect to a neo-Gramscian privileging 
of culture over structure? To what extent have the entire dynamics of 
subjectivity been commodified, including those very faculties of self- 
reflexivity that might enable the masses to disturb official culture and 
rebel against such commodification? 

In this essay we shall argue that in the face of the global restructur- 
ing of accumulation, global corporatism, the financescape of “high 
octane” unfettered capitalism, and the blandishments of “free market 
authoritarianism,” and in the midst of the current embladderment of the 
culture/ideology of consumerism and individualism within neocapitalist 
technoculture, revisiting Gramsci’s ideas can provide important re- 
sources and inspiration for teachers as they attempt to transform schools 
into sites of radical reform within “real existing capitalist societies.” 
Today’s globalized culture with its lifestylization grounded in consump- 
tion patterns provides an urgent backdrop for revisiting Gramsci, espe- 
cially his work on the role of the intellectual. De Azua (1996) has 
described the intellectual as someone who consults the dead. However, 
in the light of current metropolitan life, this necessarily implies several 
paradoxes. Present-day intellectuals have spent more time and energy 
trying to get an “advertising” spot in tabloids, instant sound byte news 
commentary, and television talk shows instead of using those possibili- 
ties as forums for critique and analysis. 

A second paradox results from the rather simple observation that 
talking with the dead is impossible. It is impossible because death implies 
closure and ending. Death “does not conceal any mystery, does not open 
any door. It is the end of the human being. What survives...is what is given 
to other human beings, what remains in their memories” (Norbert Elias, 
cited in Eribon, 1992: p. 100). Yet what is not considered in the remark 
made by Elias isthe presence of the dead through their ability to haunt and 
influence the living, and thus the tremendous and tremulous power of 
their spectral essence. What do we make of such specters haunting us as 
intellectuals, teachers, and activists as we struggle with the limitations of 
contemporary social theory and social activism? 
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Haunting and Talking to Specters 


In The Communist Manifesto (1848), Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels write that “the specter” of communism is haunting Europe and 
148 years later Jacques Derrida (1996) defines the term “specter” as the 
frequency of a certain visibility—the visibility of the invisible, as if the 
specter were projected on an imaginary screen (for our purposes this 
screen is composed of the pedagogical discourses of the contemporary 
educational left). The specter sees us before we see it. It pre-exists our 
consciousness, puts us under surveillance, and can violently repay us a 
visit. It occupies a social mode or style of haunting that demands to be 
understood in the singularity of its temporality or historicity (which for 
us seems too eerily close to Nietzsche’s eternal return of the same). 

Whereas Marx and Engels call for the specter of communism to 
become a living reality, a chilling yet concrete presence on the stage of 
world history, Derrida examines the “specters of Marx” as “the persis- 
tence of a present past, the return of the dead which the worldwide work 
of mourning cannot get rid of, whose return it runs away from, which it 
chases, excludes, banishes, and at the same time pursues” (1995, p. 101). 
For Derrida, Marxism is a discourse whose finality is interrupted by its 
own haunting of the present. Derrida believes that Marx wanted to 
replace the ghost of communism with the living presence of communism. 
Just as capitalist states feared the ghosts of communism, so Marx 
apparently fears the ghost of communism’s “other.” 

In Specters of Marx, Derrida accuses Marx of fearing spectrality, of 
wanting to rid society of its ghosts altogether in order to raise his own 
philosophy to the status of ontology (Lewis, 1997). Derrida wishes to 
replace Marxist ontology with hauntology—yet, paradoxically, the entire 
project of Specters of Marx is to exorcise the ghost of Marx, to blast Marx 
from the rock of living history. In this deconstruction as exorcism, Derrida 
disavows class struggle and establishes an international built on the 
unfinalizability of discourses and the impossibility of political co-ordina- 
tion. It is here that Derrida betrays a voguish dissidence, a fashionable 
apostasy, an insurgent posturing in his preoccupation for celebrating the 
incommensurability of discourses. Uninterested in class politics, Derrida 
forecloses the possibility of mounting a program of anti-capitalist struggle. 

Marx understood vividly in a way that Derrida does not that dis- 
courses always converge and pivot around objective labor practices and 
that global capitalism has a way of reshaping, re-inflecting, and 
rearticulating dissent. Consequently, Derrida’s cosmopolitan decon- 
structionist efforts to establish a “hauntology” fit securely within the 
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manageable compass of business interests and a corporate-sponsored 
rebellion. And while they decenter and unsettle the dusty elitism of 
canonical tomes of Western Enlightenment thinking, aloof and posturing 
on varnished bookshelves, the conditions of life and action that structure 
our everyday lives through exchange value and labor are rarely, if ever, 
deeply challenged. 

Fixation on the dead can embalm the spirit of the living and often 
signals the other face of the cynicism we harbor about the living. We need 
not be impeccably reverential in our role as translators of the dead since 
our unswerving loyalty is neither to the dead nor to the living but to 
disinter the unsaid so as to provoke an awakening of critical self-conscious- 
ness. Avery Gordon (1997) develops a “spectral sociology” that takes such 
“structuring conditions” of everyday life more seriously than Derrida. She 
maintains that “haunting” is a “constituent element of modern social life,” 
a “generalizable social phenomenon of great import.” Hers is a spectral 
sociology or hauntology that “looks for a language for identifying haunting 
and for writings with the ghosts any haunting inevitably throws up” (1997, 
p. 7). For Gordon, ghosts are the remains of a history of unaddressed social 
injustices that have been spectacularly and systematically suppressed in 
mainstream sociological thinking. Gordon describes haunting in a haunted 
society as an objective force. Itis the moment of mediation that she believes 
exceeds both psychoanalysis and Marxism. She writes: 


Haunting...is precisely what prevents rational detachment, prevents 
your willful control, prevents the desegregation of class struggle and your 
feelings, motivations, blind spots, craziness, and desires. A haunted 
society is full of ghosts, and the ghost always carries the message—albeit 
not in the form of the academic treatise, or the clinical case study, or the 
polemical broadside, or the mind-numbing factual report—that the gap 
between personal and social, public and private, objective and subjective 
is misleading in the first place. That is to say, it is leading you elsewhere, 
it is making you see things you did not see before, it is making an impact 
on you; your relation to things that seemed separate or invisible is 
changing. This is not to say that the gap or the reification is not an 
enormously powerful real experience. Nor is it to say that haunting 
somehow transcends the actually existing social relations in which we 
live, think, and think up new concepts and visions of life. Quite the 
contrary. But these questions remain: what effectively describes the gap 
as an organized and elaborate symptom, and what describes the moment 
when we understand that it is, in fact, misleading us? (1997, p. 98) 


Hauntings, as we intend the term, have little to do with the ectoplasm 
of Ouija board conjurers in rhinestone turbans and frayed linen loin- 
cloths, but rather refer to dangerous memories that live in the structural 
unconscious of humanity. It is the task of the intellectual to mobilize these 
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ghostly memories so that they irrupt to haunt the social consciousness of 
the living. That is, the intellectual does not function to exorcise ghosts but 
to give ghosts the necessary materiality so that we recognize them and 
have the opportunity to understand their meaning. An intellectual is an 
artisan and a laborer who works with inherited memories, recollections of 
that stuff of which we are constituted. Yet death and memory only speak 
about heritage. 

Heritage, however, has been described by Derrida(1994) as something 
not related to what is given and easily transmitted but is a never-ending 
labor. Heritage involves infinite operations of acquisition. We agree with 
Derrida on this point. But let us now bring the conversation closer to our 
main theme: that of education. We recognize that if heritage implies 
intellectual labor and operations of acquisition, these tasks must at the 
same time be eminently pedagogical. In this sense, then, an educator is a 
carrier of culture, a dealer, a “smuggler of memories” (Hassoun, 1996). A 
smuggler that testifies, gives testimonies, and shapes words. An intellectual 
speaks through the lips of the dead, and serves as the medium for subjugated 
histories to be released into the present. Yet it is precisely the intellectual 
who is most at risk for failing to give voice to the specters of history. This is 
because, for Derrida, scholars feel that looking is sufficient and are singu- 
larly incapable of entering into a dialogue with a ghost. He writes: 


As theoreticians or witnesses, spectators, observers, and intellectuals, 
scholars believe that looking is sufficient. Therefore, they are not 
always in the most competent position to do what is necessary: speak 
to the specter.... A traditional scholar does not believe in ghosts - nor in 
all that could be called the virtual space of spectrality. (1995, p. 11) 


The dead are not only revisited by us; their ghosts also attempt to be 
hauntingly present among us. To communicate with the dead is not to 
visit them and reverentially offer their ghosts our most sincere homage. 
It is to press them for answers, for explanations; it is to demand that they 
provide us reasons for why they haunt us. The dead to whom we wish to 
speak—not as scholars but as agents of social change—are the spirits of 
Antonio Gramsci, for itis certainly true that Gramsci is not one but many 
spirits. There are the Gramscian spirits that haunt the cultural Marx- 
ists, the orthodox “manifesto Marxists,” the “post-Marxists,” and the 
“postmodern Marxists” who occupy the North and South American 
educational left. The ghosts of Gramsci haunt teachers working in public 
schools who have been reduced to a fetishized form of hypostasized public 
service clerks. And they haunt us, the educators of the educators, those 
of us who are paid by the State to teach the clerks of the new internal 
colonies of hegemonized memory. 
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For some of us, the surviving ideas of Gramsci become the ghosts of 
memory that we must confront in order to understand our own histories. 
For others they represent a ghoulish voice from the past that threatens 
the foundations of our moral, ethical and political lives and our studied 
complacency as citizens. As critical educators we are concerned with 
speaking to both the ghosts and the ghouls of Gramsci on specific issues 
surrounding the role of the educator as intellectual, as activist, as 
someone engaged in organic praxis, in revolutionary struggle. 


Talking to the Specters of Gramsci 


Gramsci studied historical linguistics at Turin University but aban- 
doned his studies in favor of working full time on the paper Avanti! 
Inspired by the Russian Revolution, he became involved with the Turin 
factory council movement (at a time when 600,000 workers from Italian 
industrial cities occupied their factories) and was greatly influenced by 
the work of Italian idealist philosopher Benedetto Croce. In 1919 he 
helped to found the socialist paper L’Ordine Nuovo with its motto: 
“Pessimism of the intellect, optimism of the will.” Determined to break 
with Second International Marxism and social Darwinism, Gramsci 
became deeply involved with rethinking Marxist philosophical formula- 
tions that were developing from the Third International. He spent the 
1920s involved in the Italian revolutionary movement as a member of the 
Communist Party. In 1922, he was an Italian Communist Party delegate 
on the Executive Committee of the Communist Third International in 
Moscow. 

In 1922 Mussolini took power, began arresting Communist leaders, 
and in a relatively short time defeated the Italian proletariat drive for a 
Soviet-style revolution. In the general election of April, 1924, Gramsci 
was elected parliamentary deputy and eventually became the general 
secretary ofthe Italian Communist Party. He worked from the conviction 
that the greatest potential for overthrowing fascism lay with the peas- 
antry and helped to organize the party on the basis of workplace cells. His 
inaugural speech in 1924 exhibited an uncompromising and fearless 
commitment to anti-fascist struggle, and several years later, on Novem- 
ber, 1926, he was arrested along with other Communist deputies on 
charges of conspiracy, insurrection, agitation, inciting class war, and 
alteration of the Constitution and the form of the State through violence. 

Sentenced on June 4, 1928, to over twenty years of imprisonment, 
Gramsci spent the 1930s—“the long Cavalry of Antonio Gramsci” (Fiori, 
1973)—in Mussolini’s prison. His prosecuting attorney, Michele Isgro, is 
reported to have exclaimed, “For 20 years we must stop this brain from 
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working” (cited in Ledwith, 1997, p. 84). Moving from Rome to exile on 
the island of Ustica, to Milan to await trial, back to Rome for sentencing 
in May 1928, toa special prison in Turiin July 1928, and finally to aclinic 
in Formia in 1933 , Gramsci remained a prisoner of the state until his 
death from a cerebral haemorrhage on April 27, 1937, six days before he 
was to be granted freedom. It is a testament to his indominable will and 
fearless optimism that his brain did not stop functioning during his 
confinement in prison, which saw him produce 33 notebooks or 2, 848 
tightly packaged papers of his writing for his Quaderni del Carcere or 
Prison Notebooks (Ledwith, 1997, p. 84), written from 1929 to 1935. 
Throughout his intellectual life, Gramsci sought ways to oppose the 
idealist conception of consciousness common to neo-Hegelian and neo- 
Kantian philosophy through an encounter with Saussurean linguistics 
and Russian formalism (Brandist, 1996, 1996a). Perhaps the two 
Gramscian concepts that have exercised (and exorcised) the North and 
South American educational left the most over the last two decades have 
been those of ideology and hegemony. For Gramsci, as well as for many 
of his followers (Aronowitz, 1992; Eagleton, 1991), there exists a continu- 
ous interplay—a dialectical reinitiation of sorts—between the workings 
of ideology and hegemony. Terry Eagleton (1991), one of the most 
perceptive scholars of Gramsci’s thought, indicates that for the Italian 
revolutionary, the concept of “ideology’—based on Marx’s “solidity of 


popular beliefs”—refers to the way that power struggles are developed 
in any given society at the level of signification. The view of ideology 
presented by Stuart Hall and James Donald (1986) is quintessentially 
Gramscian. For Hall and Donald ideology refers to : 


the framework of thought which is used in society to explain, figure 
out, make sense of or give meaning to the social and political world.... 
without these frameworks, we could not make sense of the world at all. 
But with them, our perceptions are inevitably structured in particular 
directions by the very concepts we are using. (1986, p. xi-x) 


For this reason, it is possible to say that ideologies serve as a collective 
embrace or cajoler that seductively corrupts the civic culture, or that is 
perhaps imposed upon the people (an obvious condition of any colonial 
project) such as in the case of white supremacist ideologies in South Africa 
or national security doctrines that predominated during long periods of 
dictatorial rule in Latin America, Asia, and Africa. These historical 
examples illustrate what Gramsci meant when he stated that “the exercise 
of domination without leadership or dictatorship without hegemony” 
(1971, p. 106) occurs when a dominant class resorts to coercive means of 
control rather than adopting a strategy of hegemonic consensus building. 

In contrast, hegemony is a broader concept than ideology, as it 
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requires the use of ideological forms but at the same time it cannot be 
reduced to them. Hegemony invents a co-incidence among four relevant 
sites of ideological production: identity politics; “imagined” communi- 
ties; the state administration; and social relations of production. Hege- 
mony points to the essential caducity of ideology; not only does hegemony 
eluviate over time, it also enlists new forms and assemblages; it is able 
to permute new social relations and formations; it functions as a public 
regulatory agency that embargos certain ideas and promotes others. In 
other words, hegemony points to the constitutive nature of ideology. 

The relationship between ideology and hegemony is further eluci- 
dated in Dick Hebdige’s (1996) discussion of the two dominant and 
potentially opposed tendencies that have emerged from debates (prima- 
rily among the British left) surrounding Gramsci’s work. On the one 
hand, there exists the tension between populism and the national- 
popular; secondly, there exists the tension between ideological discourse 
in the shaping of historical subjectivities and the world outside of 
discourse (sites of extra-discursivity). The imaginary community of the 
“we” has itself become a reflection of these tensions. 

Stuart Hall’s use of the term “articulation” is heralded as a theoreti- 
cally fecund means by which the “double emphasis” of Gramsci—that is, 
the emphasis on culture and structure, on ideology and material social 
relations—can be linked together. What this “double movement” through 
the concept of articulation has achieved has been to conceptualize class 
and cultural struggles as interwoven and complexly articulated as a 
“range of competing populisms” (Hebdige, 1996). According to this 
formulation, groups and classes exist in a shifting and mediated relation- 
ship, in a structured field of complex relations and ideological forces 
stitched together out of social fragments and privileging hierarchies, in 
structured asymmetries of power, in contending vectors of influence, and 
in emergent, contingent alliances. When examining ideology, we do not 
look for smooth lines of articulation; rather, we conceive of a regime of 
culture not stitched together as a set of canonical ideas but rather 
existing as a palimpsest of emergent and residual discourses. Hebdige 
offers a summary of the Gramscian conception as follows: 

From the perspectives heavily influenced by the Gramscian approach, 

nothing is anchored to the “grand récits,” to master narratives, to stable 

(positive) identities, to fixed and certain meanings: all social and 

semantic relations are contestable hence mutable: everything appears 

to be in flux: there are no predictable outcomes. Though classes still 

exist there is no guaranteed dynamic to class struggle and no “class 

belong”: there are no solid homes to return to, no places reserved in 
advance for the righteous. No one “owns” an ideology because ideologies 
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are themselves in process: in a state of constant formation and reforma- 
tion. In the same way, the concept of hegemony remains distinct from 
the Frankfurt model ofa “total closure of discourse” (Marcuse) and from 
the ascription of total class domination which is implied in the 
Althusserian model of a contradictory social formation held in check 
eternally (at least until “the last [ruptural] instance”) by the work of the 
RSAs and the ISAs. Instead hegemony is a precarious, “moving equilib- 
rium” (Gramsci) achieved through the orchestration of conflicting and 
competing forces by more or less unstable, more or less temporary 
alliances of class fractions. (1996, p. 198) 


In order to grasp the nuanced relationship between ideology and 
hegemony, we recommend that they be seen in parallax, thatis, from the 
perspective of the positionality of the social agent at the present moment, 
with the understanding that this location or site of enunciation is in itself 
dialectically conditioned by this interplay. Gramsci underscored the fact 
that to obtain hegemonic power, a dominant class or class alliance 
necessarily requires two forms of control: coercion (sustained by politi- 
cally regulated repression) and consent. These forms of control work 
together to stipulate an ethical domain tied to the forces of production. 
According to Gramsci, 


Every state is ethical in as much as one of its most important functions 
is to raise the great mass of the population to a particular cultural and 
moral level, a level (or type) which corresponds to the needs of the 
productive forces of development, and hence to the interest of the ruling 
classes. The school as a positive educative function, and the courts as 
a repressive and negative educative function, are the most important 
State activities in this sense. (1971, p. 258) 


Not only are hegemonic relationships ethical, but they are also 
pedagogical. Gramsci (1971: 350) clearly stated that “every relationship 
of hegemony is necessarily a pedagogical relationship” because: 


Aclass is dominant in two ways, i.e., “leading” and “dominant.” It leads 
the classes which are allies, and dominates those which are its en- 
emies... one should not count solely on the power and material force 
which such position gives in order to exercise political leadership or 
hegemony. (Gramsci, 1971, p. 57) 


Intellectuals also help to create and sustain hegemonic conditions for 
ruling elite. Gramsci writes: 


The hegemony of a directive centre over the intellectuals asserts itself 
by two principal routes: 1. a general conception of life, a philosophy... 
which offers to its adherents an intellectual “dignity” providing a 
principle of differentiation from the old ideologies which dominated by 
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coercion, and an element of struggle against them; 2. a scholastic 
programme, an educative principle and original pedagogy which inter- 
ests that fraction of the intellectuals which is the most homogeneous 
and the most numerous (the teachers, from the primary teachers to the 
university professors), and gives them an activity of their own in the 
technical field. (Gramsci, 1971, pp. 103-104) 


The above perspectives stress the importance of cultural, political 
and pedagogical aspects in the construction of hegemonic orders. How- 
ever, as a Marxist intellectual, Gramsci never failed to emphasize the 
importance of economic relations because he insisted that the economy 
determines (in the last instance), the extent of the compromises and 
agreements that can be achieved among the dominant groups and the 
popular sectors. He further clarifies this point as follows: 


Undoubtedly the fact that hegemony presupposes that account be 
taken of the interests and the tendencies of the groups over which 
hegemony is to be exercised, and that acertain compromise equilibrium 
should be formed—in other words that the leading group should make 
sacrifices of an economic corporate kind. But there is also no doubt that 
such sacrifices and such a compromise cannot touch the essential; for 
though hegemony is ethical-political, it must also be economic, must 
necessarily be based on the decisive function exercised by the leading 
group in the decisive nucleus of economic activity. (1971: 161) 


Richard Brosio (1994, p. 48) emphasizes Gramsci’s realization “that 
hegemony must be ultimately anchored in economic strength—and 
ultimately physical power.” Brosio also reminds us that while the State 
uses a combination of force and consent in order to maintain hegemony, 
we must not forget “that the excercise and maintainence of hegemony 
over subaltern groups is still a variation of class struggle.” Brosio further 
cautions us not to forget the relationship of power to the educative 
aspects of hegemony: “There is a tendency to stress Gramsci’s important 
development of hegemony, the role of persuasion and consent, the 
seemingly willing participation by subaltern groups in their own domi- 
nation; however, he was not naive about the relationsip of power to this 
persuasive hegemony” (1994, p. 49). 

The characteristics of consent and coercion that underwrite Gramsci’s 
model of hegemonic domination are fundamentally dynamic categories. 
Because they are dynamic, and not static relationships they admit the 
possibility of rearticulation into alternative or counterhegemonic prac- 
tices. We must not forget Gramsci’s firm conviction “that ordinary men 
and women could be educated into understanding the coercive and 
persusive power of capitalist hegemony over them” (Brosio, 1994, pp. 49- 
50). One of the merits of Gramsci’s framework is that it makes a vital 
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departure from the conception of ideology as a somewhat outdated 
system of static and fixed ideas—such as in Althusser’s conceptualization 
that is often recited by orthodox leftists with great condensation toward 
the very possibility of new forms of resistance—to ideology as embodied, 
lived, dynamic sets of social practices that are constructed and carried 
out by individuals as well as institutions. 

However, the notion of hegemonic rule was not well-developed in 
Gramsci. Walter Adamson notes that the relationship among hegemony, 
state power, and forms of political legitimization was at times ambiguous 
and was used in several different (and sometimes contradictory) senses: 


It is used, first of all, in a morally neutral and instrumental sense to 
characterize those bourgeois regimes that have proved capable of 
organizing mass consent effectively. But it is also used in an essentially 
ethical sense to characterize the functioning of a proletarian regulated 
society. Here is another instance in which the attempt to incorporate 
Machiavellian and ethical state traditions raises perplexing and unre- 
solved questions. Is the sort of consent being obtained the same in both 
cases? Or is consent in a bourgeois hegemony somehow passive and 
noncritical, while under proletarian auspices it would be active, partici- 
patory, and philosophical? If so, what more fully is the institutional 
basis of this latter sort of control? (1980, p. 242) 


We find that the Gramscian dichotomy of force and consent is not 
nearly sufficient or comprehensive enough to allow us to examine the 
complex character of hegemonic rule since these two terms do not permit 
a detailed and nuanced analysis of forms of political legitimization. 
Consequently, it makes more sense to view the terms “force” and 
“consent” in Adamson’s terms, as “endpoints of a continuum that in- 
cludes such intermediate positions as constraint (e.g., fear of unemploy- 
ment), co-optation, and perhaps even Arendt’s category of ‘authority” 
(Adamson, 1980, p. 243). 

Whereas Gramsci often stressed as a defining attribute the spirit or 
the will, Marx gave pride of place to production. Gramsci emphasized 
human consciousness as a defining attribute of humanity. Conscious- 
ness was akin to spirit, which was linked to the notion of history as a form 
of “becoming.” Organized will becomes the basis of his philosophy. While 
Gramsci acknowledges the link between humanity and production, he 
does not sufficiently emphazize the most important aspect of humanity’s 
“complex of social relations”: the satisfaction of human needs and the 
human necessity to produce (see Hoffman, 1984). The satisfaction of 
human needs is the primary historical act, and must be satisfied before 
men and women are in the position to make history. The human 
necessity to produce thus underwrites all social relationships. For 
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Gramsci, humanity is defined by concrete will (will plus historical 
circumstances), whereas for Marx, will is a response to social and 
historical circumstances independent of human will. Human relation- 
ships thus exist independently of the way in which people understand 
them (Hoffman, 1984, p. 112). Here we agree with Brosio (after Mandel) 
that “classical Marxism examined closely the repressive function of the 
class State, and that Gramsci and Lukacs stressed the integrative 
function” (1994, p. 50). 

Eagleton (1991) points out that Gramsci, “with certain notable 
inconsistencies,” associates hegemony with the arena of civil society, a 
term used by the Italian revolutionary to indicate an extensive range of 
institutions that serve as intermediaries between the state and the 
economy: the church, schools, the press, the family, hospitals, political 
parties, and so on. In this regard, Perry Anderson (1977) asserts that 
Gramsci was wrong when he exclusively located hegemony within the 
realm of civil society, because by doing so he diminished the importance 
of the capitalist state as a vital organ of hegemonic power. However, 
Torres (1992), also referring to Anderson’s work, points out that Gramsci’s 
distinction between civil society and political society is basically method- 
ological. In addition, Gramsci’s attention to culture and the relatively 
autonomous institutions of civil society enabled him to reject the pitfalls 
of a monodeterministic base-superstructural model. 


Although Gramsci did adhere to the Marxist premise of one hegemonic 
center (i.e., the social relations generated by the mode of production), his 
attention to culture and to the relatively autonomous institutions of civil 
society amounted to a rejection of the monodeterministic base-superstruc- 
ture argument of classical Marxism. Unlike Leninism, which ignored the 
democratic forms of culture needed to sustain autonomous movements, 
Gramsci’s focus on a “war of position” resonates with the efforts of social 
movements to create new political spaces within civil society and alter the 
content of hegemony. The Gramscian concept of “historic bloc” has its 
counterpart in the coalition-building notions prevalent in NSM [New 
Social Movement] theory. The emphasis on the unification of class with 
popular-democratic struggles can be viewed, positively, as offering an 
analytic basis for exploring historical continuities between “old” and “new” 
social movements, a continuity otherwise obliterated by the atemporality 
of identity politics. (Carroll & Ratner, 1994, p. 21) 


For our own purposes, it should be stressed that hegemony is as much 
related to antagonistic processes as it is to consensual individual and social 
practices of negotiation and/or exchange that take place, not only in the 
realm of the civil society but also in the everyday actions of families, the 
state, and the various political arenas. Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe 
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(1985) explain that the concept of hegemony was originally tied to an 
essentialist logic in which only one authentic historical subject, “the 
working class,” was able to develop truly counterhegemonic policies and 
practices. Such a logic, rather than advance the project of social change 
and social justice, covered over and obstructed multiple forms of struggles 
developed by several groups and social movements (such as those devel- 
oped by indigenous peoples, ethnic groups, women, ecologists, human 
rights activists, etc.) which could not be reduced or categorized on the 
exclusive basis of the class position of their members. However, instead of 
throwing the baby out with the bathwater, Laclau and Mouffe propose to 
free “hegemony” of any kind of essentialism and re-appropriate the 
potentially emancipatory characteristics of the concept. Best and Kellner 
maintain that for Laclau and Mouffe: 


Hegemony entails a detotalizing logic of articulation and contingency 
that refuses the conception of the a priori unity or the progressive 
character of the working class or any other subject position. Rather, 
cultural and political identities are never given in advance, but must be 
constituted or articulated, from diverse elements. ( 1991, p. 195) 


Similar to the position articulated by Laclau and Mouffe, Stuart Hall 
situates the Gramscian challenge as the struggle for a new social order. 
Hall’s eloquent summary is worth quoting at length: 


Gramsci always insisted that hegemony is not exclusively an ideological 
phenomenon. There can be no hegemony without “the decisive nucleus of 
the economic.” On the other hand, do not fall into the trap of the old 
mechanical economism and believe that if you can only get hold of the 
economy, you can move the rest of life. The nature of power in the modern 
world is that it is also constructed in relation to political, moral, intellec- 
tual, cultural, ideological and sexual questions. The question of hegemony 
is always the question of a new cultural order. The question which faced 
Gramsci in relation to Italy faces us now in relation to Britain: what is the 
nature of this new civilization? Hegemony is not a state of grace which is 
installed forever. It’s not a formation which incorporates everybody. The 
notion of a “historical bloc” is precisely different from that of a pacified, 
homogeneous, ruling class. It entails a quite different conception of how 
social forces and movements, in their diversity, can be articulated into 
strategic alliances. To construct a new cultural order, you need not to 
reflect an already-formed collective will, but to fashion a new one, to 
inaugurate a new historical project. (1988, p. 170) 


Contemporary social scientists such as Hall and Laclau and Mouffe 
have in important and sophisticated ways extended and deepened 
Gramsci’s conception of hegemony as an ever-evolving political, eco- 
nomic, ideological, and cultural set of processes by which the dominant 
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social sectors (hegemonic bloc) elicit consent from the popular sectors. 
And yet, hegemony is inseparable from conflicts and struggles over it. In 
this process the struggle for control over the symbolic and economic 
means of any given society and the role the state plays in such struggles 
cannot be diminished. 

Yet we have some reservations about the analysis advanced by 
Laclau and Mouffe as well as by Hall in terms of their penchant for de- 
emphasizing the totalizing power and function of captial. In their 
inauguration of a new collective will, postmodernists and post-Marxists 
such as Laclau and Mouffe often theorize or abstract out of existence the 
working class, even as they seek new positions of popular will from which 
to struggle and wage war against the hegemonic order. We believe this is 
a major mistake and misappropriation ofhegemony. In our view, Gramsci’s 
work can help us in understanding the class contradictions that structure 
the subjectivities of oppressed classes. Such an understanding enables us 
to resist the formation of the comprador intellectual who simply (and often 
unwittingly) resecures the consent of the subaltern classes for the rela- 
tions of domination that structure and exploit them. 

It is a major error, we contend, to use Gramsci’s concept of hegemony 
in such a way as to depotentiate class analysis by reducing class to a 
series of unstable “negotiations” among all and every political position. 
Hegemony does not take place in an indeterminate terrain (Katz, 1997). 


The concept of hegemony as articulated by many post-Marxists often 
serves as a type of trompe d’oeil whereby forces of domination are 
willfully misrecognized as the structured equanimity of inevitability, 
fate, chance, or irreversibility. Built into a number of theories of hege- 


mony is the notion of the “reversibility” of cultural practices, as if such 
practices are asocial or ahistorical or have otherwise been severed from 
the chains of class determination. According to Katz (1997), thisis clearly 
a misunderstanding of Gramsci and evacuates the entire problem of 
domination. Misappropriations of Gramsci’s work have caused domina- 
tion to, in effect, virtually disappear into a storm of relational “negotia- 
tions” in which certain ideological positions are “won” through “consent.” 

Here we need to be reminded that intellectuals themselves are 
always participants of renewed forms of collective power struggles acting 
within the structures of real existing capitalist formations. In this sense 
it is important to consider that part of the consolidation of the New Right 
hegemonic regime embodied by Thatcher-Reaganomics originated in the 
1930s. The patience and well-funded work of no more than fifty anti- 
Keynsian, neo-liberal intellectuals for the last sixty years speaks directly 
to Gramsci’s “crisis of authority” and emerged as the hegemonic solutrion 
to a set of complex, interrelated crises—fiscal, environmental, cultural, 
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ethical, technological—that the New Right reduced to only one: the crisis 
of the welfare state. Through this act of simplification, neo-conservative 
intellectuals have been setting the political, social, and cultural agendas 
that have reversed many of the small gains that working-class and ethnic 
minority populations had made over this century. This process has been 
to the exclusive benefit of an increasingly powerful transnational capi- 
talist class (Sklair, 1997). 


From Resistance to Agency 


The distinctive presence of the notions of collective will and con- 
sciousness in Gramsci’s work are closely related to the concepts of 
resistance and agency. Gramsci described resistance as largely passive 
and unconscious, and suggested that as a political movement develops, 
agency replaces resistance: 


If yesterday the subaltern element was a thing, today it is no longer a 
thing but a historical person, a protagonist; if yesterday it was not 
responsible because “resisting” a will external to itself, now it feels itself 
to be responsible because it is no longer resisting but an agent, necessar- 
ily active and taking the initiative. But was it ever mere “resistance,” a 
mere “thing,” mere “non-responsibility”? Certainly not. (1971, p. 337) 


Gramsci also argued that some intellectuals, particularly those that 
could be described as traditional, mistakenly understand the popular 
sectors as merely resisting hegemonic processes, “when they don’t even 
expect that the subaltern will become directive and responsible” (1971, 
p. 337). The importance of the articulation of knowledge with passion and 
commitment was something that Gramsci took to heart. He reminds us 
that 


The intellectual’s error consists in believing that one can know without 
understanding and even more without feeling and being impassioned 
(not only for knowledge in itself but also for the object of knowledge): in 
other words that the intellectual can be an intellectual (and not a pure 
pedant) if distinct and separate from the people-nation, that is without 
feeling the elementary passions of the people, understanding them and 
therefore explaining and justifying them in the particular historical 
situation and connecting them dialectically to the laws of history and 
to a superior conception of the world, scientifically and coherently 
elaborated—i.e., knowledge. (1971, p. 418) 


For Gramsci, “resistance” was a sign of (subaltern) discontent, rather 
than a conscious effort to promote social change. An immediate question 
uncoils: How is it possible to transform resistance into agency? The 
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organic intellectual (specialized intellectuals that each class develops) 
was Gramsci’s answer. According to Carl Boggs, Gramsci helped to 
synthesize Lenin’s Marxist Jacobinism (harnessing the state apparatus 
to the task of social reconstruction) and the radical spontaneism of 
Luxemburg and Lukacs. 

It was Kautsky who first set forth the rationale for an intellectual 
vanguard. He argued that “since socialist ideas were first coherently 
articulated within the bourgeois intelligentsia, mass revolutionary con- 
sciousness depended upon the tutelary function of an educational and 
politically committed elite” (Boggs, 1993, p. 41). Boggs affirms that: 


Kautsky’s thesis, inspired by a naturalistic and positivist view of 
consciousness, justified a rigid separation between “scientific” knowl- 
edge of intellectuals and the limited, partial ideology of the average 
worker. It follows that only when the proletariat finally grasps the 
necessary “laws” of historical development (as formulated by intellec- 
tuals) can it become an active revolutionary force. (1993, p. 42) 


Lenin similarly felt that the ideology of the worker, confined to the 
realm of production, could only be partial and that workers needed 
intellectuals to teach them the laws of historical development and diffuse 
among them the socialist ideals necessary to move beyond the logic of 
bourgeois reformism and towards a class political consciousness. This 
could be achieved most productively through the efforts of a disciplined 
and highly organized vanguard party that, through forms of bureau- 
cratic centralism, would serve as a repository of political knowledge and 
the agency of collective will capable of seizing state power. Unmediated 
popular self-activity was flatly rejected. According to Boggs (1993), 


Leninism, therefore, was able to “resolve” the problem of mass con- 
sciousness that had troubled Marxism for so long: a centralized, 
professional, and disciplined party would be the main repository of 
political knowledge. Intellectuals, fiercely dedicated to the party’s 
historical mission, impose their own conception of totality upon the 
chaotic flow of disparate popular experiences and struggles. (p. 43) 


Yet Lenin’s vision of intellectual leadership demanded coercion, 
force, and manipulation in order to be successful. More than this, it 
demanded the type of instrumental rationality and rationalizing ethos 
based on an internal division of labor that was constitutive of the very 
logic of capitalism. This situation was as precarious as it was perilous: 

Leninism found itself trapped in a dilemma. As it strove to consolidate 

power in a way that was bound to turn the masses it claimed to 

“represent” into manipulated objects, it was sure to gravitate toward an 

instrumental rationality wherein the methods and tools of politics took 
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precedence over ultimate objectives. This suppression of the teleologi- 
cal element permitted Lenin to employ the very logic of capitalism in 
the service of its overthrow: hierarchical organization, mass assembly- 
line production, material incentives, strict forms of labor discipline. It 
also meant that socialist goals would be deferred to a “future” that bore 
little resemblance to the actuality of the present. Ultimate aims were 
scarcely discussed or questioned, meaning in effect that organizational 
methods became ideological ends. (Boggs, 1993, p. 45) 


Marxists such as Rosa Luxemburg, Emma Goldman, and Georg 
Lukacs supported a more voluntarist or spontaneous approach, as did 
the worker-centered syndicalism of Sorel. From the spontaneist perspec- 
tive, radical consciousness was immanent and organic to proletarian 
social relations. Boggs writes that 


Luxemburg, like Lukacs a few years later, sought to locate her critique 
of Jacobinism squarely within a Marxist framework: pitting Marx 
against Lenin, she anticipated massive worker upheavals growing out of 
the ever-widening global crisis of capitalism.... Luxemburg waged a 
protracted fight against elitism, bureaucracy, and authoritarian ma- 
nipulation that, in her view, was too often justified by appeals to 
“scientific” truth and the need for an intellectual vanguard. She under- 
stood democracy as being central to the revolutionary process, following 
the 1905 Russian model of the mass strike. Both the social Democrats 
and Bolsheviks had erred seriously in their tendency to dismiss mass 
spontaneity and in their fetishism of leadership. (1993, p. 51) 


Gramsci took up the challenge of articulating the extent to which the 
working class could generate it own intellectual force, building on his 
well-known conviction that “All men are intellectuals...but not all men 
have in society the function of intellectuals” (1971, p. 9). His solution— 
the “organic intellectual”—took a collective character within a working- 
class formation in which the role of theory was organically linked with 
the ebb and flow of daily proletarian life. In this view, intellectuals should 
become an elaborate, historical expression of traditions, culture, values, 
and social relations. As Boggs (1993) notes, quasi-Jacobin ideological 
functions were still important intellectual tasks in Gramsci’s formula- 
tion but now were required to be centered within the proletarian milieu 
(factories, community life, culture). In this regard, intellectuals would be 
organic to that milieu only if they were fully immersed in its culture and 
language. Intellectuals therefore carried out “universal” functions that 
situated social activity within local and specific class struggles and in the 
defense of class interests. In effect, Gramsci was able to transcend the 
mechanical separation between the intellectual and popular realms that 
was upheld by both spontaneism and vanguardism. According to Gramsci: 
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The popular element “feels” but does not always know or understand; 
the intellectual element “knows” but does not always understand and 
in particular does not always feel. The two extremes are therefore 
pedantry and philistinism on the one hand and blind passion and 
sectarianism on the other. Not that the pedant cannot be impassioned; 
far from it. Impassioned pedantry is every bit as ridiculous and 
dangerous as wildest sectarianism and demagogy.... One cannot make 
politics-history without this passion, without the sentimental connec- 
tion between intellectuals and people-nation. In the absence of such a 
nexus the relations between the intellectual and the people-nation are, 
or are reduced to, relationship of purely bureaucratic and formal order; 
the intellectuals become a caste, or a priesthood. (1971, p. 418) 


In a similar fashion to Gramsci, Paulo Freire also proposed to 
transcend the antimony of populism and vanguardism through a synthe- 
sis of various types of demands and the development of reflective 
knowledge. As Aronowitz remarks: 


Freire’s solution to [the] antimony of populism and vanguardism is to 
find a “synthesis” in which the demand for salaries is supported but 
posed as a “problem” that on one level becomes an obstacle to the 
achievement of full “humanization” through workers’ ownership of 
their own labor. Again, workers pose wage increases as a solution to 
their felt oppression because they have internalized the oppressor’s 
image of themselves and have not (yet) posed self-determination over 
the conditions of their lives as an object of their political practice. They 
have not yet seen themselves subjectively... (1993, pp. 16-17) 


Aronowitz describes the role of the Freirean intellectual as sharing 
power over knowledge. He writes: 


Reporting on a conversation with workers’ leaders in Sao Paulo, Freire 
defines class consciousness as the power and the will by workers and 
other oppressed and exploited strata to share in the formulation of the 
conditions of knowledge and futurity. This demand inevitably alters the 
situation of power: intellectuals must be consistent in the translation of 
their democratic visions to practice. In other words, they must share the 
power over knowledge, share the power to shape the future. ( p. 21) 


Gramsci, like Freire, urged intellectuals to develop a relational 
knowledge of and with the popular sectors in order to help them become 
self-reflective. His unsurpassed understanding of the relationship be- 
tween theory and practice stipulated an active participation in their 
quotidian struggles and an investment in their future well-being. Hence, 
Gramsci enjoined intellectuals to live intellectual life praxiologically, 
that is, in a state of ongoing praxis: “The mode of being of the new 
intellectual can no longer consist in eloquence, which is an exterior and 
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momentary mover of feelings and passions, but in active participation in 
practical life, as constructor, organizer ‘permanent persuader’ and not 
just a simple orator” (1971, p. 10). 

In other words, Gramsci believed that intellectuals need to develop 
not only intellectual capital to distribute to the masses but the social 
capital of trust and collective will necessary to bring about community- 
based liberatory praxis (Richards, 1998). 

Gramsci was concerned that popular revolt would be absorbed into 
the prevailing hegemony and domesticated into oblivion or else mobi- 
lized into the direction of reactionary fascism. Gramsci did not believe, 
as did the anarchists and syndicalists, that common sense was innately 
rebellious. For Gramsci, mass consciousness was contradictory and 
rather formless by necessity and the construction of a collective political 
will is always gradual, uneven, and part of a counter-hegemonic move- 
ment where intellectuals play an increasingly important role (Boggs, 
1984). Leadership was indirect, as spontaneity was refracted through 
cultural formations and organizational and institutional sites. The 
challenge for Gramsci “was how to move beyond social immediacy 
without at the same time destroying spontaneous impulses” (Boggs, 
1984, p. 208) to a point where common sense became good sense and 
where spontaneity was transformed into critical consciousness. Boggs 
describes the democratizing character of the organic intellectual as 
follows: 


It seems clear that Gramsci, with the Turin council movement of 1918- 
1919 always in mind, saw the organic intellectual as democratizing 
force who, virtually indistinguishable from the average worker in many 
ways, could articulate the values and goals of proletarian revolution. It 
was this spirit that Gramsci could refer to theory as a “popular” 
enterprise and could champion the subversive idea that all persons are 
in some sense intellectuals insofar as they carry out certain forms of 
mental activity, enter into social relations, express opinions and make 
cultural choices. (1993, pp. 58-59) 


intellectuals: From Organic to Committed 


For Gramsci, organic intellectuals were in a fundamental way an 
important expression of working-class life, an interrogation of emergent 
patterns of thought and action, the radicalization of the subaltern strata, 
the translation of theory into strategy, and the creation of revolutionary 
subjectivity through the formation of continuous and multi-faceted 
counter-hegemonic activity and the development of a revolutionary 
historical bloc where divergent interests converge and coalesce around 
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shared visions and objectives. He did resign himself, however, to a 
commitment to some form of mass party, given the conjunctural events 
within Italy at that time. Boggs writes: 


Gramsci’s anti-Jacobinism gave way to certain historical pressures: he 
soon concluded that the Communist party ought to be the repository of 
theory, with its leadership the final arbiter of strategy. Gramsci himself 
was a founder and leading figure in the Italian Communist party. Yet 
his view of the party, like his concept of intellectuals, differed pro- 
foundly from Lenin’s in many ways, beginning with Gramsci’s empha- 
sis on the ideological-cultural role of the party (the “myth prince”) in 
contrast to Lenin’s zeal for organization and power. Gramsci’s idea of 
a “national-popular” movement required jettisoning the strict Leninist 
boundary between political and social realms bets exemplified by the 
professional cadre—the hallmark of Bolshevik-type parties. Even in 
his later Jacobin phase Gramsci approached critical consciousness as 
the product of an ongoing dialectical relationship between intellectuals 
and masses. This syntheses, however flawed, did go beyond the polari- 
ties of Marxist theory in the period 1890-1930: it was more compatible 
with the aims of popular self-emancipation than was vanguardism, 
more attuned to the indeterminate nature of mass consciousness than 
spontaneism, and more suitable to condition of advanced capitalism 
than either. (1993, pp. 59-60) 


While Gramsci considered all individuals to be intellectuals, not all 
of them had the function traditionally assigned to and developed by 
intellectuals (1971). Most importantly for Gramsci, organic intellectuals 
of the working class do not only resist hegemonic processes, but they 
attempt to displace the old hegemonic order by leading their class or 
popular front into more elaborated forms of understanding the capitalist 
system of exploitation. At the same time, organic intellectuals serve as 
role models that open the horizons of their class or popular front in order 
to secure a more equitable system of societal organization, which Gramsci 
believed must take the form of a socialist society. 

The role of the organic intellectual was to mediate between the good 
sense of subaltern groups and the formation of a counter-hegemonic 
consciousness that can read the contextually specific and historically 
conjunctural contradictions that suffuse the social formation. According 
to Carroll and Ratner, Gramsci 


...held that all people are intellectuals in capacity, if not function. He 
believed that counter-hegemonic leadership emanates from intellectu- 
als whose organic ties to subaltern groups enable them to achieve a 
unity of theory and practice and of thinking and feeling, thus mediating 
between the abstract and concrete in a manner foreign to traditional 
scholastic, ecclesiastic, and political elites. For Gramsci, the role to the 
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intellectual is that of organizer and facilitator: instead of bringing 
correct consciousness to the masses “from without,” the organic intel- 
lectual facilitates the practical movement from “good sense” (which 
resistant subordinates already possess) to a broader, counter-hege- 
monic consciousness that is sensitive to the specific conditions of a 
social formation at a given conjuncture. (1994, p. 12) 


In the search for the limits of what it means to be an intellectual, 
there exists a lucid mistrustfulness in Gramsci’s materialism. He main- 
tains that an intellectual activity is not outside of a relational logic, 
therefore to think about the role of an intellectual is to think about its 
very limits. If, as Ernesto Laclau (1993) points out, to see the limits of 
something is to see what is beyond those limits, then the criteria of 
distinction of what is and what is not, in strict terms, an intellectual task 
is something that becomes constitutively opaque. 

Gramsci knew that to say “all men” or “everyone” is the same as 
saying “no one.” He was more concerned with the intellectual “function” 
than the function of the intellectual. Laclau (1993) has pointed out that 
“the intellectual for Gramsci is not a segregated intellectual group but 
one that establishes the organic unity among a group of activities that, 
if left to themselves, would remain fragmented and dispersed. A union 
activist, in that sense, would be an intellectual” (204). As Laclau empha- 
sizes, this is not about the function of the intellectual but about the 
intellectual function. It is not focused on aclass, it cannot be the exclusive 
place of an elite: it emerges at all the points of the social net. And this 
consists of the practice of articulation—priests, physicians, notaries, 
lawyers, teachers, nurses, drop-outs and gang members, schools, court 
houses, hospitals, churches, and street-corners. Once we accept the 
intellectual task as a function, does it matter who and what they are? For 
Gramsci (and also for Paulo Freire) political-pedagogical actions are not 
an exclusive problem of having the right knowledge, but also of faithful- 
ness to the event: In other words, to be in the right place at the right time. 

Let us recall a passage of a rural educator’s tale which Freire 
mentions in his Pedagogy of Hope: “We need to tell you, friend, something 
very important. If you came here thinking you were going to teach us that 
we are being exploited, you do not need to, because we know that very 
well. Now, what we want to know about you is whether you are going to 
be with us at the time we are hit” (Freire, 1995, p. 67). 

Is this a popular expression of the rejection of intellectual tasks? Not 
necessarily. It deals with the ethical privilege of being “there” over being 
“something.” By focusing on the relationships developed through hege- 
monic and counterhegemonic practices, Gramsci highlighted the para- 
doxical practices in which the popular sectors engage, and he shows only 
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one way out of this paradox. The organic intellectuals of the popular 
classes have the knowledge and the solutions that must be exercised if 
society is to become democratic. Gramsci saw democracy as essentially a 
dialectical movement between individual agency and structural location: 


But democracy, by definition, cannot mean merely that an unskilled 
worker can become skilled. It must mean that every “citizen” can 
“govern” and that society places him, even if only abstractly, in a 
general condition to achieve this. Political democracy tends towards a 
coincidence of the rulers and the ruled (in the sense of government with 
the consent of the governed) ensuring for each non-ruler a free training 
in the skill and general technical preparation necessary to that end. 
(1971, pp. 40-41) 


On the one hand, Gramsci believed that the popular classes are the 
only historical subjects that are able to effectively resist, challenge, and 
transform the hegemonic position of the bourgeoisie even though the 
working class and the peasants (i.e., popular classes) have developed a 
contradictory consciousness which ultimately does not allow the elabo- 
ration of autonomous decisions or choice. On the other hand, organic 
intellectuals, on their own merits, are able construct other models of 
consciousness in political and cultural arenas and it is this process that, 
for Gramsci, constitutes the key to overcoming the shortcomings of the 
popular classes: 


Critical self-consciousness means, historically and politically, the con- 
struction of an elite of intellectuals. Ahuman mass does not “distinguish” 
itself, does not become independent in its own right without, in the widest 
sense, organizing itself; and there is no organization without intellectu- 
als, that is without organizers and leaders, in other words, without the 
theoretical aspect of the theory-practice nexus being distinguished 
concretely by the existence of a group of “specialized” in conceptual and 
philosophical elaboration of ideas. (Gramsci, 1971, p. 334) 


A fundamental challenge accompanying Gramsci’s framework, and 
one that is reiterated by many in the field of education, is that there exists 
a categorical assumption that organic intellectuals must develop some 
sort of supra-natural level of consciousness, avoiding or overcoming the 
contradictory personal and social struggles present in everyday life. At 
the same time, this hyper-valorization of the role of one small group of 
leaders and organizers replicates the heroic myths of romantic idealism 
of the last century, which in turn reflects its positivistic heritage, and a 
firm belief in the existence of a normal and teleological line of progress 
for all societies (i.e., from backward societies, to capitalistic forms, to 
socialist and finally communist societies). 
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Additionally, it is worth noting that ideology, hegemony and resis- 
tance are also concepts that have been developed and used in deeply 
gendered frameworks. For this reason, the important criticisms of 
feminist scholars must be taken seriously (i.e., Alcoff & Potter, 1993; 
Butler, 1993; Hill Collins, 1990). Margaret Ledwith (1997) points out 
that Gramsci’s work often “fell foul of the public:private divide” (p. 91). 
For example, Gramsci largely overlooked the support ofhis sister-in-law, 
Tatiana Schucht, during his prison years, especially in relation to her 
assistance with his prison notebooks (Ledwith, 1997). However Gramsci’s 
thinking did capture at least some of the issues confronting gender 
equality. Ledwith notes that Gramsci 


...was not confronted with the feminist awareness that has developed 
over the last few decades. There seems to be some contradictory issues 
here: Gramsci accepted as natural the roles of the women in his 
personal life without recognising their political implications. However, 
there is a glimpse that he was aware at some deeper level of the complex 
subordination of women. In his discussion of Americanism and 
Fordism...he not only acknowledges women’s exploitation in the public 
domain, but also recognises our vital function in the reproduction of the 
workforce, thereby identifying sexuality as a focus of oppression.... he 
saw economic independence as only part of the story; true emancipation 
involves freedom of choice in relation to sexual relationships. What he 
referred to as a “new ethic”...is the transformative moment gained from 
a war of position which frees women in a truly liberatory way. Gramsci’s 
feminist consciousness therefore connects women’s sexual rights not 
only with women’s liberation, but with the total transformation of 
society as a whole. (1997, p. 91) 


Some Gramscian scholars and activists have pointed out that the 
very distinction between domination and resistance has often been 
misunderstood by contemporary social scientists because it is only when 
resistance is performed as a violently explicit act, or as an act of direct 
opposition, that it is given validity or conceptualized as the true voice or 
will of subjects expressing their agency. Yet counter-hegemonic practices 
do not necessarily result in violent acts. They partake of many genres and 
modalities of “performance” ranging from decentering dominant dis- 
courses in a variety of public practices such as political journalism, political 
theatre, insurrectionary artistic endeavours, or acts of scholarship, to 
actively resisting repressive state apparatuses through strikes, walkouts, 
political demonstrations, armed struggle, etc. Furthermore, counter- 
hegemonic resistance among feminist intellectuals carries its own set of 
special challenges. Boggs notes that feminist intellectuals 


...are immersed in the world of collective action, in the language and 
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values of women struggling to change their lives. The gulf between 
intellectual work and everyday life, between thought and action, is 
greatly narrowed where it is not eliminated altogether. With few 
exceptions, feminist intellectuals of this sort carry no Jacobin illusions, 
no global or “imported” theories, no fixation on a single privileged 
agency of change. Nor do they adhere to prevailing technocratic norms. 
At the same time, the always shifting social bases and fortunes of 
women’s movements and projects means that long-term organic attach- 
ment of intellectuals to local communities is problematic. In this sense 
the “organic” character of intellectuals in new social movements can be 
expected to have a provisional status. (1993, p. 178) 


Rethinking Critical Pedagogy in the Spirit of Gramsci 


While we agree with Boggs (1986) that today’s critical intellectuals 
also embody some elements of Gramsci’s organic model, we are con- 
cerned about the lack of interest in class politics and class struggle on the 
part of the emerging strata of postmodern intellectuals and their rela- 
tionship to new social movements, including movements on a global 
scale. We further believe that Gramsci’s appropriation by educational 
postmodernists has too often emphasized the priority of language and 
representation in the hegemonic processes of identity formation to the 
detriment of acknowledging how the social construction of race, class, and 
gender are implicated in the international division of labor. Postmodern 
educators have not sufficiently comprehended the importance of under- 
standing and challenging the totalizing power of capitalism. Capitalism 
totalizes like nothing else—it is its totalizing character that renders 
capitalism unique (Carroll & Ratner, 1993). According to Marx: 


[I]t is not values in use and the enjoyment of them, but exchange value and 
its augmentation, that spur|the capitalist] into action. Fanatically bent on 
making value expand itself, he ruthlessly forces the human race to produce 
for production’s sake.... Moreover, the development of capitalist production 
makes it constantly necessary to keep increasing the amount of the capital 
laid out in a given industrial undertaking, and competition makes the 
immanent laws of capitalist production to be felt by each individual 
capitalist, as external coercive laws. It compels him to keep constantly 
extending his capital, in order to preserve it, but extend it he cannot, except 
by means of progressive accumulations.... To accumulate, is to conquer the 
world of social wealth, to increase the mass of human beings exploited by 
him, and thus to extend both the direct and the indirect sway of the 
capitalist. (Marx, 1967:592, as cited in Carroll & Ratner, 1994, p. 17). 


We argue for a counter-hegemonic coalition of social formations 
composed of committed intellectuals whose political links are connected 
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and articulated through the unification of demands in heterogeneous, 
multifaceted, yet politically focalized anti-capitalist struggles. This is 
not to limit counter-hegemonic struggles to the productivist framework 
of unilinear labor struggles or Marxist “workerism,” for instance, but 
rather to forge new links between labor and new social movements 
without dismissing the potential of “politically” unorganized social 
sectors (such as the growing numbers of unemployed and homeless). 

One of the main goals of these multivaried coalitions should be to 
eradicate the authoritarian power of the state and curb its ability to 
support other structures of oppression. To do so, demands moving 
beyond the radical autonomy of localized struggles or the creation of a 
network of micro-political struggles. This does not mean we reject commu- 
nity-based multiform politics but rather we need to coordinate our single- 
issue and micro-political efforts so that the power of state apparatuses are 
not underestimated and can be effectively challenged. Of course, we also 
acknowledge that the state is not the all-encompassing structure of 
domination that orthodox Marxists have often made it out to be. But we 
also recognize that state formations, while more fluid in the context of 
global markets and the internationalization of capital, have not become 
obsolete. Too often radical pluralism does not sufficiently acknowledge the 
extent to which relations of subordination are connected to state forma- 
tions through which capitalist power circulates and becomes legitimate. 

While we agree with Boggs that “a reconstituted definition of organic 
intellectuals emphasizes movement as opposed to class or social iden- 
tity” (1993, p. 179), we worry that such a renovated dialectic between 
intellectuals and social forces or movements is unlikely to challenge 
sufficiently let alone to overturn the highly integrated power structures 
of global capitalism associated with the economic exploitation of the 
masses, ecological genocide, and bureaucratic domination. 

We argue that it is imperative to move beyond the more orthodox and 
monodeterministic base-superstructural argument. Consequently we re- 
ject, as did Marx (in the Grundrisse), the establishment of a mechanical 
one-to-one “mimetic” relation of determination between the social rela- 
tions of production and cultural formations. Yet we strongly advocate for 
the recognition of the priority of labor relations in social processes and the 
“logic” inherent in the productive processes of capital—the expropriation 
of the labor of the many by the few. 

While it is surely the case that economic and cultural relations can 
be—and often are—decoupled within capitalist society, we call for the 
need to acknowledge that objective surplus labor grounds cultural 
practices and social institutions. Here we follow Hoffman (1984) in 
arguing that to avoid a mechanical hypostatization and organic splicing 
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apart of the Gramscian couplet of coercion and consent, all political 
action must be premised on the idea of the coercive character of all social 
relationships. Failure to do this has led post-Marxists who champion the 
new social movements to over-emphasize contingency at the expense of 
structural determination. The cabaret avant-gardism of many postmod- 
ernist critics confirms rather than contests the authority of sovereign 
discourses in a way that reduces desired exchange with the specters of the 
unsaid. While their gravitational center constitutes a cultural politics that 
attempts to locate culture as a terrain where social justice is contested and 
where victory for the subaltern needs to be won, it is too often the case that 
dominant images, symbols, and representations are portrayed as estab- 
lishing the most fundamental conditions of daily action, structuring daily 
life in the most immediate and important ways. 

This is not to say that cultural discourses are secondary to economic 
relations, or to maintain that symbolic production (as in the work of 
Walter Benjamin) has no revolutionary significance or potential, or that 
resistance at the level of culture is merely epiphenomenal (we are 
thinking of the Chicano school walkouts in East Los Angeles over 
Proposition 187, art by Barbara Kruger, and project by ACT-UP, for 
instance). What we are saying is that in much postmodern criticism, the 
world of class struggle linked to the social division of labor and relations 
of production is theoretically dissolved into a world composed of unstable 
constellations of meanings and indeterminate and incommensurable 
discourses that appear severed from the messy terrain of capitalist social 
relations. In this scenario, class struggles are too often rewritten as a 
political economy of conjunctural antagonisms or a type of cross-hatching 
of determinations that do not intersect neatly in terms of class location. 

Post-Marxist or postmodernist critics do not see consent as amoment 
conceived within social coercion brought about by productive practices. 
In contrast, the committed intellectual recognizes that so-called autono- 
mous acts of consent are always already rooted in the coercive relation- 
ships of the realm of necessity. Since coercion is the “ethical expression 
of the fact that people have to produce” (Hoffman, 1984, p. 212), it makes 
sense to view the dialectical relationship between coercion and consent 
as a unity in distinction. Hoffman asserts that “Consent has to respond 
to coercion in order to ‘negate’ it. We have to avoid...a fatalistic social 
determinism...and a voluntaristic postulation of situations in which 
‘social pressures are non-existent” (1984, p. 210). Without acknowledg- 
ing coercion as such we are faced with a pedagogy grounded in an anti- 
politics of free-floating critique. As Carroll and Ratner remark: “Politics 
becomes an anything-goes adventure—as exhilarating as it is strategi- 
cally rudderless” (1994, p. 14). 
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Towards a Critical Pedagogy of the Committed Intellectual 


We wish to extend the role of the organic intellectual by suggesting 
that the resisting, hegemonized, and fragmented subaltern needs to 
function not only as a critically super-conscious “organic intellectual,” 
but also as a committed one (Fischman, 1998). The committed intellec- 
tual strives to be critically self-conscious, active and critical, but at times 
is confused, or even unaware of his/her limitations or capacities to be an 
active promoter of social change. Or as Paulo Freire has noted: 


Conscientization is not exactly the starting point of commitment. 
Conscientization is more of a product of commitment. I do not have to 
be already conscious in order to struggle. By struggling I become 
conscious/aware. (Freire, 1988, p. 114) 


Consciousness always implies that the subject has some awareness 
of the immediate world that concerns him/her. As Freire (1989) came to 
recognize, a deep understanding of complex processes of oppression and 
domination is not enough to guarantee personal or collective praxis. 
What must serve as the genesis of such an understanding is an unwaver- 
ing commitment to the struggle against injustice. Only by developing an 
understanding that is born of a profound commitment to social justice 
can such an understanding lead to the type of conscientization necessary 
to challenge the hegemonic structures of domination and exploitation. 
Today’s hegemons are embedded in globalizing flows and networks of 
capital accumulation. The globalization of capital can be challenged and 
defeated not only by understanding its formation but also by developing 
the will and the courage—the radical commitment—to struggle against 
it. The committed intellectual does not ask for guarantees in the struggle 
for a socxialist democracy or in the elimination of gender, ethnic, and 
sexual discrmination, but finds a firm ground for commitment to such 
historical projects on a global basis. 

The committed intellectual is not someone who is interested only in 
resisting and defeating forms of cultural domination, but rather someone 
for whom the end ofall forms of exploitation is the focal point of his or her 
commitment to transform the world. We do not endorse the view that 
conflicting or competing claims are ultimately, or “in the last instance,” 
unsolvable, nor do we wish to articulate a view of the intellectual that 
merely invites the subaltern to add her or his recipe for social justice to 
the existing pot so that the clenched fists of history can ladel them into 
an apocalyptic meltdown of final consensus. This would be a politically 
ambiguous stance, as well as an intellectually dishonest one. 
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The point is not to initiate a “face off’ between two equally dogmatic 
assertions: between advocates of structural determination versus propo- 
nents of universal contingency or between supporters of Leninist 
reflectionism versus those who support a post-structuralist relativism. 
We believe that a better strategy is to follow Gramsci’s stress on 
acquiring a critical understanding of hegemonic structures (civic, social, 
state) that constrain human action while at the same time emphasizing 
a commitment to revolutionary agency that will permit collective re- 
definitions of social change and enable freedom from capitalist exploita- 
tion. Following Carroll and Ratner (1994), we need a more dialectical 
view of revolutionary praxis that acknowledges that systems of intelli- 
gibility and relations of signification (i.e., cultural politics) are recipro- 
cally re-enacted in social relations in the material world. This is as true 
of today’s utopian terraformers and green rangers as it is of insurgent 
Mayan guerrillas in Chiapas. 

Of course, we recognize that the situation today is far different from 
the milieu of Turin in which Gramsci struggled. With the pervasiveness 
of ideological and social diversity that exists today, with the proliferation 
of modalities of Lebensfubrung, and with the lack of an integrated 
working class, it is more likely that intellectual labor for the cause of 
social justice will take place outside a single, global system of thought 
such as Marxism, although we believe such a system to be indispensible 


for achieving the conditions of liberation of which Gramsci spoke. Boggs 
remarks on the growth of critical, free-floating intellectuals that has 
accompanied the pluralization of social life-worlds and political opposi- 
tion. As we noted in the case of feminist intellectuals, the new “critical” 
intellectual” associated with the new social movements and the struggle 
for radical democracy 


..articulates oppositional values but does so in something of a free- 
floating manner, alone or in small groups, removed from the sphere of 
popular movements or constituencies. The organic type, on the other 
hand, engages in a more collective, transformative activity where the 
old distinction between intellectuals and masses is broken down, so 
that “theoretical” and other mental functions are no longer imported 
from the outside, in Jacobin style. From a Gramscian standpoint, 
organic intellectuals are counter-hegemonic precisely to the extent that 
their contribution takes place within a democratized struggle for social 
change. (Boggs, 1994, p. 175) 


The committed intellectual recognizes that self-reflexivity or the capac- 
ity to engage in critical self-consciousness is not enough in order to resist 
both the repressive and integrative functions of hegemony. What is neces- 
sary is to find ways to actively intervene in the capitalist world order. Such 
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strategies entail combining aspects of the free-floating intellectual with 
those of the organic intellectual. In other words, the committed intellectual 
works in diverse space and spheres in which new social movements intersect 
with more organically traditionalist socialist movements. What links the 
two groups of intellectuals is a common commitment to anti-capitalist 
struggle and a provisional model of socialist democracy. Brosio’s warning 
is apposite: 


The fact that working-class consciousness has not yet overcome this 
hegemony in the West causes one to think that becoming aware may not 
be enough, when one considers the advances which have been made by 
capital in its colonization of the quotidian, lived experiences of the 
masses since the time in which Gramsci wrote. Moreover, there are 
many persons in Gramsci’s native country and elsewhere who under- 
stand the nature of their sophisticated oppression, but are unable to 
muster the power to stop it and finally overcome it. (1994, p. 50) 


Legacies of Gramsci’s Specters: 
Revolutionary Patience and Committed intellectuals 


The figure of the committed intellectual that we are developing 
never forgets that we live in a world of messy material relations that not 
only structures our consciousness and shapes our subjectivities but 
frequently exploits human labor and strips subaltern subjects of their 
fundamental humanity and self-worth (McLaren, 1995, 1997). Exploita- 
tion not only alienates, it also destroys, it forces people to work and live 
in dangerous workplace environments, it pollutes the earth with toxic, 
life-threatening chemicals, it manipulates people into long hours of 
indignity, job insecurity, and low wages. Exploitation is not a subjective 
condition of malaise, but an objective force that from the shadows rules 
not the lives of the self-elected elite and their annoying adjuncts, but the 
lives of the struggling class. The ruling elite suffers existential anxiety; 
the working class suffers on the brink of an ignominious living death 
from hunger and the savagery of the elements. 

The objective world produces our social intelligibilities and our 
discourses about this world. These discourses often function in ways that 
naturalize and legitimize objective labor practices (Ebert, 1997). They 
help to win approval for the extraction of surplus labor from the working- 
class. The textuality of the world enables us to know it primarily through 
narratives. Our engagement with the discourses of everyday life are 
relational because knowledge is never pristine or stable. Discourses 
themselves have a materiality about them by the very fact that they are 
uncontainable by any theory or explanation. As narratives, they are 
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immune from ultimate closure. 

While the arena of signification is always already an undecidable 
social text, this is not the same thing as claiming that meanings 
constitute nothing more than the relations among signs or the adventi- 
tious free play of significatory difference. The committed intellectual 
does not view these discourses as seamless but rather views all dis- 
courses as fundamentally contradictory and conflictual; further, dis- 
courses are never immune from the larger context of objective labor 
practices or as disentangled from social relations arising from the history 
of productive labor. Recognizing that the international division of labor 
is refracted through race, class, and gender antagonisms, the committed 
intellectual confronts the capitalist world order with a race, class, and 
gender consciousness and a politics of respite and renewal. It does so 
without succumbing to a right-wing anti-statism of backlash populism 
(as in the case of agrarian fascists or Christian militia movments) or to 
an organic communitarianism, populist nostalgia, possessive parochial- 
ism, or militant cultural particularism. While it is true that Gramsci’s 
world “is no longer our world” (Adamson, 1980, p. 246), his specters are 
whispering to us, reminding us that the struggle ahead is a politics of 
passionate remembrance, of re-visiting anti-fascist struggles of the past, 
of recognizing the lessons embedded in history’s dreams and nightmares, 
of moving forward into the new millenium with renewed hope and an 
optimism of the will. 

The intellectual current inspired by Gramsci’s work is highly sugges- 
tive for understanding how the regime of capital functions through 
historically specific, ethnic, and gender differentiation and for under- 
standing how the law of value is refracted through the culturally specific 
character of labor power (Kincheloe, 1998). His work on the contradictory 
aspects of ideological formations can give us a much better critical 
purchase on understanding the contradictory nature of “the ‘subjection’ of 
the victims of racism to the mystifications of the very racist ideologies 
which imprison and define them” (Hall, 1996, p. 440). His concept of the 
organic intellectual offers a fecund beginning for understanding the 
possibilities inherent in developing a critical agency for anti-capitalist 
struggle. We have attempted to build on these potent ideas in our nascent 
formulation of the committed intellectual. We believe that Gramsci’s 
conception of the relationship between ideology and hegemony and the 
role of intellectuals provides contemporary educators with a basis from 
which to forge a critical pedagogy that can meet the challenges of the new 
millenium. Some lines from Micere Githae Mugo’s poem, “Intellectuals 
or Imposters?” (1994) serve as a fitting conclusion to our discussion: 
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Refrain: Aha! Intellectuals or imposters? 
.. Show me those 
who cross 
engulfing seas 
seas of confusion 
those who build 
connecting bridges 
bridges of understanding 
those who traverse 
dividing gorges 
gorges of alienation 
Show me those 
who leap-frog 
with human grace 
hurdles of 
ego-tripping 
Friend, show me these 
and I will tell you 
whether they are 
intellectuals 
or imposters. 


Note 


This article was prepared as a chapter which will appear in a forthcoming book 
on Gramsci to be published by Teachers College Press. The authors wish to 
thank Peter Mayo for his cogent suggestions and expert editorial advice. We 
also wish to thank Ramin Farahmandpur for his editorial assistance. 
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for Emancipation: 
Three Lessons 
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It has long been thought that knowledge sets us free, that knowledge 
is emancipatory. The truth of this slogan and its implications for 
education depend on how it is cashed out in specific terms. Specifically, 
we need to know about the forces of domination, the conditions of 
oppression, as well as the available responses to such forces and condi- 
tions. This theoretical background is a necessary precondition of any 
effective educational strategy for emancipation, the urgency of which 
needs no supportive argument even in the most robust democracy. 
Recently, acute and perceptive accounts of the theoretical issues of 
emancipation have come from so-called Continental philosophers, rang- 
ing from Habermas to Foucault and Lyotard, each with its own implica- 
tions for education. 

The aim of this paper is to assess these various accounts, to show that 
they entail quite radically different programs of education for emancipa- 
tion, and to argue that while they are individually inadequate, together 
they form a plausibly complete educational strategy for emancipation. In 
Section I, I discuss the theoretical positions held by Habermas and 
Foucault, and try to draw out their main educational implications. In 
Section II, I argue that Foucault’s position focuses too narrowly on the 
individual, leaving him or her vulnerable to oppressive social forces, and 
that while Habermas provides a welcomed corrective, his position 
contains some dangers for emancipation itself. In Section III, I discuss 
Lyotard’s postmodern alternative and show that it is a necessary comple- 
ment to the positions held by Foucault and Habermas. 
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Section I 


In the essay “The Subject and Power,”' Foucault declares that his 
“current work” is to study “the way a human being turns him- or herself 
into a subject” (p.208). This “turning oneself into a subject” represents a 
“resistance against different forms of power” (p.211), against “economic 
and ideological state violence [and their abstractions] which ignore who 
we are individually” (p.212). The institution has the power, which it 
appropriates from discourses, to “categorize the individual, mark him by 
his own individuality, attach him to his own identity, impose a law of 
truth on him which he must recognize and which others have to recognize 
in him” (p.212). This is the subjection from which the individual has to 
be emancipated. For the Foucault of the 1980s, emancipation from 
subjection is the dominant issue; for him, “the struggle against the forms 
of subjection—against the submission of subjectivity—is becoming more 
and more important” (p.213). Toward the end of the essay, Foucault hints 
at the strategy that the individual can adopt in the struggle against 
subjection: “Maybe the target nowadays is not to discover what we are. We 
have to imagine and to build up what we could be ...” (p.216). He goes on: 


The conclusion would be that the political, ethical, social, philosophical 
problem of our days is not to try to liberate the individual from the state, 
and from the state’s institutions, but to liberate us both from the state 
and from the type of individualization which is linked to the state. We 
have to promote new forms of subjectivity through the refusal of this 
kind of individuality which has been imposed on us for centuries 


The strategy, then, is to “promote new forms of subjectivity.” In 
Volumes 2 and 3 of The History of Sexuality,’ Foucault spells out more 
clearly the strategy he has in mind. The key idea is that with the help of 
discourses, the subject can construct itself. In constructing itself, the 
subject asserts its subjectivity in defiance of institutional rules and 
procedures. In this process, we have much to learn from artists who 
construct their works, not in response to predetermined rules even 
though certain rules are followed, not in accordance to prior concepts 
even though some concepts are embedded in their works, but with flair, 
imagination, and creativity. Aesthetic genius consists in following rules 
without being submitted to rules, in being free within aesthetic con- 
straints. For Foucault, aesthetic freedom is the model of emancipation. 
Thus, he urges us to construct ourselves aesthetically as a response to the 
domination of institutional power. He calls on us to develop what he calls 
an “aesthetics of existence.” In this call we can hear the echo of Nietzsche 
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for whom a life is meaningful only if one has made it into a work of art. 
Foucault believes that the ancient Greeks and Romans were artists in 
this sense. The history of sexuality in antiquity affords an opportunity to 
observe the artists at work, and their works can be displayed in the 
modern context as an example of emancipation. 

It is Foucault’s belief that despite the sexual rules and norms, taboos 
and prohibitions, the ancient Greeks and Romans managed to 
problematize sexual behavior, that is, to transform themselves through 
such behavior. They responded to sexual rules and norms not as rigid, 
universal constraints, but as conditions of existence that had to be 
responded to. Their response consists in developing what Foucault calls 
the “arts of existence,” or the “techniques of the self,” or the “technologies 
of the self.” In the “Introduction” of The Use of Pleasure, Foucault defines 
the “arts of existence” as “those intentional and voluntary actions by 
which men not only set themselves rules of conduct, but also seek to 
transform themselves, to change themselves in their singular being, and 
to make their life into an oeuvre that carries certain aesthetic values and 
meets certain stylistic criteria” (pp.10-11). 

Foucault’s history reveals that in the Greco-Roman culture, sexual 
rules and norms were not taken as rigidly codified. The individual felt 
relatively free to develop a “relationship...with himself,” “to form himself 
as an ethical subject” (p.30). Furthermore, the moral value of the life of 
the ethical subject “was also an aesthetic value” because the aim that was 
set for oneself was “to give one’s conduct the form that would assure one 
of a name meriting remembrance” (p.93). Ancient Greeks and Romans 
sought not to follow sexual rules and norms as rigid universal laws, but 
rather to find in them “a principle of stylization of conduct...to give their 
existence the most graceful and accomplished form possible” (pp.250-1). 
They felt free to develop an aesthetics of existence, “the purposeful art of 
a freedom perceived as a power game” (p.253). In The Care of the Self, 
Foucault reiterates the point that the ancient Greeks and Romans 
responded to social norms by “cultivating the self” aesthetically. If there 
is any universal principle involved in the process, it is only “the principle 
that says one must ‘take care of oneself” (p.43). Thus, “the cultivation of 
the self would not be the necessary ‘consequence’ of these social modifi- 
cations; it would not be their expression in the sphere of ideology; rather, 
it would constitute an original response to them, in the form of a new 
stylistics of existence” (p.71). 

The contemporary relevance of Foucault’s history lies in the dynam- 
ics between the social rules and norms and the response to them found 
in Greco-Roman culture. AsI read Foucault, ancient Greeks and Romans 
managed to emancipate themselves from what would otherwise be a 
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total dominance of rigidly enforced rules and norms. Furthermore, since 
the key element in the construction of the self was the relationship 
between “the individual and himself,” the end-product was anethical self 
to whom we may attribute the most profound kind of freedom. Thus, we 
may say that the response of the ancient Greeks and Romans constituted 
an emancipation from institutional power generally and that, as I read 
Foucault, it serves as a strategy for emancipation in the modern context. 
This reading may be supported by the fact that, in The Use of Pleasure 
for instance, Foucault is at pains to point out that he is “not supposing 
that the codes are unimportant” (p.32). The codes did indeed demand 
submission. To this one might add the fact that the codes, the rules and 
regulations may be necessary for economic progress, for efficiency in 
administration, and perhaps even for social peace and stability. 

Nevertheless, it is inevitable that individuals see them as forces 
which erase individuality and subjectivity, forces from which they want 
to be emancipated. The question is how to submit to rules without 
sacrificing subjectivity. This question is at the heart of the crisis of the 
subject and it was the response to the demand to submit found in Greco- 
Roman culture that constituted an emancipation. As Foucault puts it in 
The Care of the Self, the study of sexuality in antiquity enables him to 
“think in terms of acrisis of the subject, or rather a crisis of subjectivation— 
thatis, in terms ofa difficulty in the manner in which the individual could 
form himself as the ethical subject of his actions, and efforts to find in 
devotion to self that which could enable him to submit to rules and give 
a purpose to his existence” (p.95). In my reading of Foucault, only an 
aesthetic response is appropriate because only an aesthetic genius can 
create a work that is both rule-governed and free. Only an individual 
existing aesthetically can be both subject to rules and emancipated. 

Foucault’s work has two distinct kinds of educational implications. 
The first kind can be drawn from Foucault’s epistemology found in his 
earlier writings. This is not relevant to the discussion in this paper.® The 
second kind can be drawn from his writings discussed above. Even at the 
level of the school-ground, there is a tension between rules and subjec- 
tivity. The school is an institution with rules, codes, and regulations. 
Some of them are no doubt irrational and dispensable, but many of them 
are necessary for a viable, efficient, and effective educational environ- 
ment. Yet, typically, pupils react negatively to them, seeing them as 
forces from which they wish to be emancipated. One possible educational 
strategy is to tell children that they have a self that transcends rules and 
regulations, a self that can perceive the rationality of rules and regula- 
tions and follow them without loss of self identity and self respect. 
Kantian philosophy can be adapted with great effect here. 
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However, the lesson from Foucault is that it is not important to teach 
about eternal truths, or about universal moral rules, even if such things 
could be discovered. Instead, education for emancipation should stress 
self-creation. Appropriating the titles of his last two books, we may say 
that education should aim at teaching the learner about the use of 
pleasure and about the care of the self. In attaining this aim, conven- 
tional pedagogical methods must be either abandoned or substantially 
modified, insofar as such methods involve setting out procedures to 
adopt, steps to follow, and criteria to use in measuring progress. This is 
so because what the learner seeks to acquire is an “art of existence,” and 
because, as Kant tells us in the Critique of Aesthetic Judgement, art 
cannot be learned by following rules, even though art itself is rule- 
governed. The best that teachers can do is, as Richard Rorty has put it, 
to “make students thrill to the same things they themselves thrill.” 
Indeed, Rorty’s educational strategy sits well with Foucault’s account of 
domination and emancipation, even though Rorty does not see domina- 
tion as a large problem in the context of liberal, democratic North 
America. Rorty arrives at the conclusion that the aim of education, at 
least at the college level, is self-creation, but not because this will lead to 
emancipation but rather because this is the only alternative to teaching 
students about eternal truths and universal values. Thus, Rorty writes: 
“If precollege education produces literate citizens and college education 
produces self-creating individuals, then questions about whether stu- 
dents are being taught the truth can be safely neglected.” 

What are we to say about Foucault’s strategy for emancipation and 
its educational implications? As we have seen, Foucault makes it quite 
clear that the construction of the self is meant to be an individual affair: 
there are no objective guidelines to follow. Furthermore, the moral and 
aesthetic values that the individual attributes to his or her existence are 
the subjective values conceptualized by that individual, rather than 
objective values derived from universal principles. Habermas disagrees. 
As is well-known, for Habermas, among the human interests is an 
interest in emancipation. What we have to be emancipated from is the 
darkness cast by the forces of unreason, and the only way to lift the veil 
of darkness is to reassert the authority of reason. Insofar as asserting the 
authority of reason was the principal project of the Enlightenment, our 
task now is to complete the project of the Enlightenment.* To be sure, we 
must get rid of the metaphysical baggage that the Enlightenment 
thinkers placed on the back of reason; we must work with an idea of 
reason that is appropriate to the postmetaphysical age. ' 

However, while postmetaphysical thinking strips reason of the 
grand universality commensurate with the universal ego, there has to be 
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enough universality left for reason to perform the task of sorting out 
correct thinking from distorted thinking. For Habermas, emancipation 
is the end result of the correction of all distortions. In The Philosophical 
Discourse of Modernity,* Habermas criticizes the French post-structur- 
alists, or those thinkers who stand in a line “from Bataille via Foucault 
to Derrida,” for undermining the authority of reason and thus risking 
plunging humanity into the darkness of unreason, not to mention the 
terror of irrationality. For Habermas, it is true that a life with moral 
values (aesthetic values would be a bonus) is an emancipated life, but not 
just any moral values. They will have to be objective and undistorted 
values. Such values do not come from any individual perspective, but 
from an objective critical theory of values generally. If by chance 
individual values coincide with objective values, there is still no eman- 
cipation because the individual does not know that they are objective and 
undistorted values. 

Thus, what is required is an objective standpoint that transcends 
individual perspectives, a standpoint from which values can be con- 
structed without distortions. As is well-known, Habermas has argued 
that what he calls the “ideal speech situation” is such a transcendent 
standpoint, and that we can reach it through communicative rationality. 
The way to emancipation is not the construction of the self in the sense 
of constructing an aesthetics of existence, but the cultivation of commu- 
nicative competence with which we can see through all kinds of distor- 
tions. By all means construct a life with moral values (with aesthetic 
values thrown in for good measure), but such a life would still not be 
worth living if its perceived values turn out to be objectively evil. Thus, 
Hitler could well have believed that his life had moral and aesthetic values; 
that does not make him a moral being. One could well feel free to believe, 
as many Germans did, that life under Nazism was morally and aestheti- 
cally meaningful; that still does not make such a life emancipated. 

The educational implications of Habermas’s theory of communica- 
tive rationality and of communicative ethics are clear enough. Students 
have to be taught about what goes on in the “ideal speech situation,” 
including what truths can be had and what values can be derived in such 
situation. They will then have to be taught how to use such truths and 
such values as evaluative criteria to assess the validity of various claims, 
and how to make choices when there are competing claims. In doing so, 
they learn how to formulate claims that have the best chances of being 
judged by others as valid. In other words, they will learn to appreciate 
what Habermas calls the force of the better argument. A finer-grained 
picture of communicative rationality and ethics can be painted if we 
introduce different human interests into the picture. Thus, students can 
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learn to differentiate varieties of validity claims, and to use finer-grained 
criteria to evaluate them. They need to learn to see the different ways in 
which the force of the better argument works. For Habermas, this is the 
only route to emancipation. We are emancipated when the only force that 
rules us is the force of reason. 


Section Il 


Commentators who side with Habermas have accused Foucault of 
focusing too narrowly on the individual and ignored truth and reason at 
the social level. One way for Foucault to deflect such criticisms is for him 
to go deeper into his trenches. Quoting one commentator who has said 
that “Foucault was a warrior in the trenches...,” Paul Veyne goes on to 
observe that “a warrior is a man who can get along without truth, who 
only knows the side taken, his and that of his adversary, and who has 
enough energy to fight without having to justify himself in order to 
reassure himself.”® Like a warrior, each individual fights for his or her 
values without worrying about how they are assessed objectively, how 
they are seen from outside the trenches, or from the trenches on the other 
side. “...(E)ach individual is the patriot of his or her own values.... No 
warrior has been shaken in his patriotism by the idea that, had he been 
born on the other side of the border, his heart would have beaten for the 
other side” (p.3). 

In defending Foucault along these lines, Veyne is perfectly aware of 
the objection that Foucault’s philosophy “takes away man’s reasons to 
fight because this philosophy itself fights without recourse to reason...” 
(p.4). However, it is odd, to say the least, that Foucault is offering us a 
strategy for emancipation with such a philosophy. Indeed, it would seem 
that Foucault’s warrior is an ideal candidate for being duped into fighting 
for someone else’s values. Furthermore, if those values are really 
shackles, the warrior has been duped into being happy to wear them and 
willing to fight to keep them on. If Veyne is right, what we have is a war 
in which each warrior entrenches himself or herself in his or her own 
values at best, or at worst in someone else’s values. 

This is surely relativism of the worst kind. Veyne is aware of the 
charge of relativism, but denies it: “There is no more relativism as soon 
as one has stopped opposing truth to time...” (p.3). There is no truth to 
oppose to time, only “our own valorization of the present. What does it 
matter that time passes and its frontier wipes out our valorizations?” The 
trouble is that this is no better than saying that there is no more 
relativism as soon as one has closed one’s eyes to it. What we still have 
is the lonely warrior entrenched in his or her own trenches, facing the 
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danger of being buried in them. What does it matter if we decorate our 
trenches with our values? Thus, far from being emancipatory, the 
aesthetics of existence imprisons each individual within the walls of his 
or her own values. Worse still, there is nothing in Foucault’s philosophy 
to help one live the life that manifests one’s values. What is one to do if 
one’s trenches are overrun? Or as Bernard Williams has put it, “What 
will the professor’s justification do, when they break down the door, 
smash his spectacles, take him away?”’® 

The value of Foucault’s lesson in emancipation is clearly conditional. 
There is value in learning to cope, aesthetically or otherwise, with norms, 
rules, and regulations. However, there has to be a way of judging the 
appropriateness of the norms, rules, and regulations themselves. This is 
Habermas’s concern. We have seen that, for Habermas, it is sufficient, 
and necessary, to reach a rational standpoint that transcends individu- 
ality and particularity. Individuals should get out of their trenches and 
gather at a spot marked out by a common rationality. Now, if Foucault 
had followed this route, would he have offered us an effective strategy for 
emancipation? 

I have suggested elsewhere that there are some problems with 
Habermas’s program.'! One problem is whether it makes sense to speak 
of an “ideal speech situation” that transcends all subjective contexts. 
Another is that the unconditionality of the “ideal speech situation” 
implies that at some point reason is beyond criticism, and this runs the 
risk of turning the authority of reason into an authoritarianism. To- 
gether, these problems cast doubt on Habermas’s claim that the idea of 
an undistorted, transcendent standpoint is in service of emancipation. 
Habermas is playing for high stake here. 

If there is an ideal speech situation free of all distortions and if we 
know what it is and how to get there, then it is no doubt that this is the 
promised land in which all would be free and we should all proceed at 
once toward it. However, if any of the antecedent in these conditionals is 
not given, the strategy of emancipation based on the idea of any such 
promised land could well result in violence and terror along the way. For, 
unless the transcendent viewpoint, if it exists, is also transparent; what 
it is remains forever a matter of interpretation. The religious analogy 
must never be forgotten. Thus, God in his mysterious way has chosen not 
to make the nature of his Kingdom transparent to us, and has left it to 
our interpretation. The result is that much violence and terror have had 
to be suffered in defense of, or in enforcing, some particular interpreta- 
tion. 

Even if there is no dispute about the nature of transcendent rational- 
ity, there is still the problem of how to get to it. Disputes about this could 
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also lead to violence and terror. If anything, Foucault’s history of 
madness amply demonstrates this point. By investing absolute author- 
ity in the idea of undistorted rationality, Habermas runs the risk of such 
authority being misused. Even if it is true that all violence and terror can 
be attributed in the end to distorted ideologies, the point is that no 
ideology admits of distortions, and any ideology, particularly the se- 
verely distorted one, will impose its rules in the name of the highest 
authority possible. By making the notion of an ideal speech situation 
bear all the weight, Habermas plays for all or nothing: we are either 
carried to the promised land on its back, or doomed to subjection in the 
hands of whatever forces that manage to usurp its name. In the class- 
room, the problem with Habermas’s position can be seen in the behavior 
ofthe most articulate and assertive student. Such a student tends to have 
his or her way, to make his or her point of view seem to be the most 
reasonable, to subdue the others with what seems to be the force of reason. 

The debate between Foucault and Habermas highlights the fact that 
the way to emancipation is indeed treacherous. While there is value in 
Foucault’s idea of an aesthetics of existence and Habermas’s argument 
for an undistorted point of view, we seem to be navigating between the 
Scylla of Foucault’s relativism and the Charybdis of Habermas’s false 
promise. While it has to be admitted that the educational programs 
based on their philosophical positions have value, it must be said that 


they are by themselves inadequate to guarantee effective emancipation. 
Whatis missing, it seems to me, is a strategy of education for imaginative 
knowledge. Arguably, it is Lyotard’s postmodern ethics that supplies the 
rationale for such strategy. I shall explore this point in the next section. 


Section Ill 


Tomany commentators, certainly to Habermas, the phrase “Lyotard’s 
postmodern ethics” is oxymoronic insofar as ethics is about the right and 
the good, the just and the obligatory, and insofar as Lyotard advocates 
a pluralism without universal rules, a postmodernism without “meta- 
narratives.” Indeed, Habermas complains that Lyotard is an avant- 
garde postmodernist who, like other avant-gardists, “revolts against the 
normalizing functions of tradition,...rebelling against all that is norma- 
tive.”!? However, I have argued elsewhere that there is a line of thought 
in Lyotard’s postmodernism that is decidedly ethical, a line of thought 
consistent and robust enough to be called an ethics." It is true that in his 
earlier works, particularly in Economie libidinale, Lyotard was reluc- 
tant to espouse any consistent ethics. Indeed, in advocating ars vitae, 
Lyotard came very close to Foucault. The model of an aesthetic life may 
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be different—Lyotard suggested that Marx’s life should be understood as 
a work of art—the message is roughly the same: construct one’s life 
aesthetically, using as materials the libidinal impulses within oneself. 
However, since the publication of The Postmodern Condition,‘ there has 
been a discernible shift in Lyotard’s thinking. To be sure, the emphasis 
on aesthetics is still there, but what is advocated is no longer anars vitae. 
Rather, itis an aesthetics of the sublime that, as we shall see, plays a vital 
role in his postmodern ethics. 

Lyotard’s ethics consists of a diagnosis of the postmodern condition 
and a strategy for responding to it. Insofar as the aim of the strategy is 
the avoidance of violence, terror, and domination, and the promotion of 
social conditions in which each one of us has the freedom to play his or 
her own game, to engage in his or her own discourse, we can say that it 
is a strategy for emancipation. Lyotard’s diagnosis of the postmodern 
condition can be found in a number of works, but principally in his The 
Postmodern Condition. Ina familiar argument which I shall not rehearse 
here,'’® Lyotard concludes that the modernist practice of legitimating 
knowledge claims by appealing to a metanarrative, or a metadiscourse, 
ultimately fails. In the postmodern condition, metadiscourses have lost 
their authority, and it is no longer possible to appeal to rules and 
principles that apply across “small discourses.” Without universal rules 
and principles, all we have are the rules and principles internal to each 
small discourse, each language game. Any conflict between different 
discourses will be unresolvable. Lyotard calls this kind of conflict the 
différend, defining it, in a book by that name," as “a case of conflict, 
between (at least) two parties, that cannot be equitably resolved for lack 
of a rule of judgment applicable to both arguments” (p.xi). 

Given the varying degrees of discursive powers, a différend often 
results in one discourse dominating, or totalizing, others. In the totality 
of the dominant discourse, the losing side suffers what Lyotard calls a 
wrong. The nature of the différend is such that the losing side cannot 
appeal againt the wrong because it can only do so in terms of the rules 
of its own discourse which have no validity within the dominant dis- 
course. To call something a wrong is to express a normative command: 
wrongs have to be righted. Thus, “[e]very wrong ought to be able to be put 
into phrases” (p.13). The ethical problem for the postmodern condition is, 
then, how to put wrongs into phrases. It is a problem because, as we have 
seen, the wrong arises in the first place by virtue of the fact that the 
victim’s rules of discourse are not valid, or not recognized, within the 
totalizing discourse. As Lyotard puts it, the victim’s case is unpresentable 
within the dominant discourse. Thus, the ethical problem for 
postmodernity is how to present the unpresentable, how to “bear witness 
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to differends” (p.13). For Lyotard, this problem has to be faced with the 
utmost urgency because what is at stake is the question of life and death 
itself. For, what happend to the Jews can happen again: “...the question 
‘Auschwitz’? is also the question ‘after Auschwitz”?” (p101). This is why 
Lyotard declares, in a recent book, The Inhuman," that the question of 
presenting the unpresentable is “the only one worthy of what is at stake 
in life and thought in the coming century” (p.127). 

As mentioned above, Lyotard does not just give us a diagnosis of the 
ethical problem in the postmodern condition. In various writings, he also 
suggests a response to the problem. This response consists of a political 
strategy and what might be called a reflective strategy. In Just Gam- 
ing,'* Lyotard offers a strategy to avoid one discourse totalizing the 
others. The aim of the strategy is to “maximize as much as possible the 
multiplication of small narratives” (p.59). Toward this aim, we ought to 
declare as an injustice the preventing of game playing, and to prohibit 
any activity that effectively restricts game playing. Lyotard writes: 
“Absolute injustice would occur if the pragmatics of obligation, that is, 
the possibility of continuing to play the game of the just, were excluded” 
(p.66). What is advocated is similar to the libetarian strategy of prohib- 
iting activities which cause harm to others. Indeed, Lyotard himself 
describes his position as “libertine or libertarian” (p.62). Lyotard’s 
conception of injustice allows us to declare unjust, for instance, terrorist 
activities such as hostage taking, kidnapping, blackmailing, and inflict- 
ing terror itself. Terrorism is unjust because it prevents others from 
playing their games: “The people whom [the terrorist] massacres will no 
longer be able to play the game of the just and the unjust” (p.67). To 
demonstrate the practical power of his conception of injustice, Lyotard 
claims that we can use it to denounce the role of the Americans in 
Vietnam and that of the French in Algeria. For they “were doing 
something that prohibited that the whole of reasonable beings could 
continue to exist. In other words, the Vietnamese or the Algerians saw 
themselves being placed in a position where the pragmatics of obligation 
was forbidden them” (p.70). 

It may be said at this point that Lyotard’s rule is incoherent insofar 
as the rule itself is exclusive. Thus, in applying it against terrorism, are 
we not excluding the terrorist from playing his or her game? While 
Lyotard does not seem to be aware of this objection, he inadvertently 
disarms it by his answer to another question, namely: Is it sufficient just 
to have a negative rule prohibiting the unjust? Shouldn’t such rule be 
based on, or grounded in, some positive conception of justice? Lyotard 
himself puts the question this way: “Can we have a politics without the 
Idea of justice?” (p.76). Faced with this question, Lyotard admits that he 
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hesitates between two positions: the “pagan position” of not grounding 
the negative rule, regarding it as something we have made up as we went 
along, and the “Kantian position” of grounding it in some Kantian 
regulative Idea such as the Idea of justice as the proliferation of games, 
or the maximisation of games. The problem with the “pagan position” is 
that there is nothing that prevents the society from making up different 
rules, for example, one that accepts rather than rules out terrorism: “A 
rule by convention would require that one accept...even Nazism. After 
all, since there was near unanimity upon it, from where could one judge 
that it is not just?” (p.74). Thus, a politics that rules out terrorism is not 
possible without some Kantian Idea of justice. With the Kantian posi- 
tion, we have a “regulator, that is a safekeeper of the pragmatics of 
obligation” (p.76). 

However, how can we take the Kantian position without being 
committed to the Kantian metadiscourse? In the end, Lyotard settles for 
a modified Kantian position in which the Idea of justice (as the prolifera- 
tion of games) is posited merely as a regulative idea rather than a 
determinate one, that is, as an idea not itself grounded in any transcen- 
dental reality, any noumenality, or any Kantian finality, an idea capable 
of determining thought and action. In particular, we are not to posit 
along with it any Kantian totality such as the Kingdom of Ends. Rather, 
we act as if we are dealing with a community of rational beings who have 
come to accept the rationality of the idea of maximizing game-playing. 
With this as a regulative idea, we can say to the terrorist that his or her 
game is excluded because it minimizes game-playing. It is true that in 
applying the rule against terrorism, we exclude it, but there is no 
inconsistency because the rule is not applied for its own sake but rather 
for the sake of the regulative Idea of maximum game-playing. Terrorism 
is ruled out because it is destructive of all other games; indeed, it is 
destructive of terrorism itself as one terrorist group invariably tries to 
exclude other terrorist groups. By contrast, in excluding terrorism, the 
only thing we exclude is terrorism. 

In addition to the political strategy outlined above, we can discern in 
Lyotard’s writings what I call a reflective strategy. To guard against 
totalization, we need to reflect on what is not there in the games we play, 
what is not presented in the familiar discourses. Just because something 
is not there, not presented, does not mean that it does not exist, or has 
no right to exist. Silence does not mean absence or irrelevance. The 
failure to reflect in this way amounts to taking one’s own discourses, or 
at best all the existing discourses, as representing the totality of all there 
is. While this is not yet the terror of one totalizing grand narrative, it is 
what sets the course toward such terror. Thus, the war against totality 
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is the struggle to raise and maintain the consciousness of what is not 
presented in the existing discourses; it is to present the unpresentable. 
The first crucial step is to develop the consciousness of the unpresentable. 
Since it cannot be put into phrases, we have to develop a feeling for it. 
This feeling can be generated if we reflect on our thinking. This feeling 
is areflective judgment. “Reflective judgment” is a phrase used by Kant 
in the third Critique to refer to an aesthetic judgement which is reflective 
because it arises when thinking reflects on itself. In the judgment of the 
sublime, thinking reflects on the fact that the imagination is inadequate 
to the demand of reason, and that reason is able to overcome this 
inadequacy. The sensuous resources of the imagination are inadequate 
to present rational ideas (e.g., God) in sensuous intuitions. Reason 
overcomes this inadequacy by encouraging the imagination to come up 
with metaphors and symbols to represent its ideas. The inadequacy of 
imagination revealed by thinking gives rise to the feeling of displeasure, 
and the overcoming of this inadequacy gives rise to the feeling of 
pleasure. The pleasure mediated by displeasure is what Kant calls the 
feeling of the sublime. As Lyotard explains it in his Lessons on the 
Analytic of the Sublime,'® Kant’s account of the sublime can be taken as 
an account of the presentation in thought of the unpresentable. Thus, in 
the feeling of the sublime, we have a solution to the problem of presenting 
the unpresentable. What I have called the reflective strategy consists in 
developing sublime feelings directed not at aesthetic objects but at the 
politically unpresentable, at political objects. 

If I am right in my reading of Lyotard, what we have here is a 
coherent ethics with ethical reflections on the right and the good, and 
ethical rules concerning the just and the obligatory. Lyotard’s ethics 
shares many things in common with Foucault’s. In both cases, the subject 
is the ultimate unit of ethical calculations, whether such calculations 
have to do with the life of the subject (Foucault) or with the subject’s own 
game-playing (Lyotard). In both cases, there are no universal rules to 
follow, no common criteria to apply. We have seen that Foucault’s 
philosophy “fights without recourse to reason.” In a similar way, Lyotard 
tells us, in Just Gaming, that when we make a judgment about what is 
just and what is unjust, “we judge without criteria” (p.14). Foucault does 
not believe in eternal truths, subscribing only to aesthetic and moral 
values valid for each individual; Lyotard rejects truths grounded in 
timeless metanarratives, accepting only truth claims that can be sup- 
ported within each small discourse. For these reasons, it is fair to say that 
Lyotard’s ethics is just as relativistic as Foucault’s. However, Lyotard’s 
relativism is not crippling. There is an ethical rule that establishes a 
commonality, that creates a common space for the small discourses, the 
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particular games, the individual subjects themselves, to flourish. Lyotard’s 
conceptions of justice and injustice establish the conditions for just 
gaming, prohibiting exclusion and preventing totalization. 

Lyotard’s ideas of justice and injustice in turn do not constitute 
universal criteria or ultimate principles by which an individual must 
judge. Rather, they ensure that each individual can judge as he or she 
pleases. Lyotard would have no objection to Foucault’s idea of an 
aesthetics of existence, the idea that each individual constructs his or her 
own subjectivity as a work of art. He would insist, however, that there be 
a studio in which all can work and a gallery in which different works can 
be hung, rather than individual trenches. He would insist that the rules 
and regulations of the studio and the gallery guarantee space for all, 
guarantee that none would be excluded. At the same time, those rules 
and regulations must not interfere with each artist’s construction of his 
or her own work. What Lyotard’s ethics has and Foucault’s lacks is an 
answer to Bernard Williams’s question: “What will the professor’s 
justification do, when they break down the door, smash his spectacles, 
take him away?” 

Given what I have said, it is not difficult to show that Lyotard’s ethics 
avoids the other extreme position occupied by Habermas, even though, 
once again, Lyotard’s ethics shares many things in common with 
Habermas’s. In both cases, there is a direct concern with oppression and 
domination, with violence and terror. In both cases, there is a transcen- 
dental dimension where certain principles are conceived. These prin- 
ciples are meant to be applicable to all, whether they are principles of 
rationality (Habermas) or principles of reflection and principles that 
ensure maximum game-playing (Lyotard). However, Lyotard’s principle 
of justice and principle of reflection are only regulative ideas, not 
determinant ones. As such, they do not determine conduct and judg- 
ments. Their role is to facilitate game-playing, to set up conditions for 
maximum game-playing. 

Thus, Lyotard’s transcendentalism is strictly Kantian in the sense 
that it is concerned with conditions of possibility. By contrast, Habermas’s 
transcendentalism is concerned with establishing an Archimedean point 
from which conduct and judgments are evaluated. Habermas’s transcen- 
dental principles are not regulative but determinant: they determine 
what one ought to judge and how one ought to behave. The aim, as we 
have seen, is to ensure free conduct and undistorted judgments. The 
trouble, again as we have seen, is that there is no principled way of 
distinguishing between the distorted and the undistorted, between 
heresy and orthodoxy. Asa result, we are always in need ofa metanarrative 
about the undistorted, a metanarrative that will inevitably totalize, 
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dominate, and oppress, a metanarrative in the name of which violence and 
terror can be inflicted on those whose views are by its rules a distortion. 
By contrast, Lyotard’s ethics does away with metanarratives, dispenses 
with principles and criteria that determine conduct and judgments, and 
rejects the notion that there can be only one game in town—all of this 
without leaving the individual vulnerable in his or her trenches. 
Lyotard’s postmodernism has many different kinds of educational 
implications. Understandably, educationists have focused on the peda- 
gogical issues thrown up by Lyotard’s diagnosis of the legitimation 
crisis.*” However, other educational implications are also important. 
Indeed, some would say that it is much more important to come up with 
an educational strategy for emancipation. If I am right in thinking that 
Lyotard has offered us both a reflective strategy and a political strategy 
for emancipation, then it follows that to educate for emancipation is to 
educate in both of these aspects. On the political side, the aim is to instill 
in the learner the idea that we must accept certain restrictive rules and 
regulations as necessary for maximum game-playing. Such rules and 
regulations do not necessarily undermine individuality and subjectivity 
because they are regulative rather than determinant. Reflectively, it can 
be argued that Lyotard’s strategy implies that postmodern education is 
education in sublimation,”' or more specifically, education for imagina- 
tive knowledge.” There is here an affinity with Foucault insofar as the 
sublime feeling is an aesthetic feeling and insofar as the imagination is 
a key factor in self-creation, or in the development of an art of existence. 
However, the difference between Lyotard and Foucault is that the 
development of the imagination and the feeling of the sublime is not for 
its own sake. There is no suggestion of retreating into one’s own trenches. 
Rather, the idea is to respond to the presence of the unpresentable other. 
The idea is to get out of one’s own trenches and to find ways by which to 
hear the voices of others. It is the best way to avoid the wrongs of 
différends. Unfortunately, wrongs still do occur. This is why we also need 
the political strategy and its implications for education. What the 
strategy implies is that there is a need for those elements of education 
that strengthen the idea of citizenship and the idea of acceptable and 
unacceptable behavior. There is some affinity here with Habermas. 
However, the emphasis is not on the rightness of the force of reason, but 
on the wrongness of the force of terror, including the terror of reason. 
I have argued that we can derive from both Foucault and Habermas 
valuable educational strategies for emancipation. However, Foucault’s 
focus on self-creation can leave an individual vulnerable to terroristic 
social forces while Habermas’s insistence on an undistorted point of view 
can result the terror ofa totalizing position claiming itself to be undistorted. 
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Both strategies need to be supplemented with lessons from Lyotard. The 
political lesson from Lyotard complements Habermas’s program and 
provides a necessary antidote to Foucault’s tendency to go deep into 
individual trenches. On the other hand, the reflective lesson from 
Lyotard complements Foucault’s idea of self-creation but avoids the 
dangers of terroristic reason that could result from Habermas’s insis- 
tence on the force of reason. 
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The Zionist enterprise may be considered a model example of the 
formative power of personal and collective consciousness. While being a 
condition for Zionist productivity, the formative power of private and 
collective consciousness is also one of its manifestations. This productiv- 
ity is what I call educational power. At a time of essential cultural change, 
the degree (but not the orientation) of educational power is measured by 
its ability to produce a new conceptual apparatus, a new private and 
collective consciousness, and new conditions for an effective political and 
military struggle. In the present cultural reproduction, educational power 
is tested by its ability to minimize, halt, or prevent this historical process. 
In each case the status of teachers dramatically differs. 

In 1916 Leon Simon, one of the first Zionist educators, wrote: 


Education is, then, the very life-breath of a national movement. But of 
10 national movement is this so emphatically true as of Zionism, which 
is an attempt to restore national life to a people cut off almost entirely 
from its ancestral land, scattered over the face of the earth, participat- 
ing in every culture, speaking all languages, assimilated to all types of 
national life and thus in constant and ever-growing danger of being 
split up into fragments.! 


A. Nhemann wrote in 1902 that 


...the history of teachers federation is nothing but the history of Hebrew 
education and it is the history of the new settlement movement, the 
vision of redemption that motivated the hovevey Zion to leave the 
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Diaspora and come here. The social vision that created the labor 
movement is the vision that was active in the hearts of the pioneering 
educators, a vision of establishing a Hebrew school in Palestine, 
realizing it and bringing it to this point. Without this vision, it is 
unimaginable that one could understand education here and the vital 
role which the teacher has played in it.” 


Even scholars who consider education to be the second or third national 
challenge, after immigration and settlement, like Rachel Alboim-Drror, 
acknowledge that 


..education is supposed to serve the political aims of the national 
movement, and to function as a political instrument for social, economic 
and cultural change. Education was especially supposed to supply 
workers for agriculture, workshops and industry in order to change the 
structure of Jewish society's employment structure and cultivate “a 
new Jew.” 


In 1916 Simon explicitly defined the grand aim of Zionist education 
as “part of the colonization movement,” and until the end of the 1970s, 
collective consciousness remained unchanged in this matter. In the last 
generation, however, important changes were manifested in the techno- 
logical-social-cultural arena, and these were of vital importance to the 
stand of male and female teachers, their political role, and their cultural 


and social possibilities. To my mind, this is the context of the recent 
initiatives to change the law of national education. I will argue that it is 
wrong to disconnect the Zionist answer to the Jewish problem from the 
question of knowledge and the proper manipulations enacted for its 
production and distribution. The Zionist project can be looked at as a 
reflection of collective identity of the Diaspora Jew, that was not 
disconnected from what Ernst Simon called “Zionist anti-Semitism.” 
The Jewish supposed transition from galut (Diaspora) to geula (re- 
demption) was conditioned by essential change in the concepts about 
knowledge and in the production of new bodies of knowledge as part of the 
constitution of a new meta-narrative, a unified collective consciousness 
and anew collective identity. Texts and writers of constitutive texts played 
a role here that is of no less importance than the share taken by changing 
economic, social, and cultural conditions in the countries where Jews lived 
and within their Jewish communities. The Zionist educational and teach- 
ing practices were of extreme importance to the realization of the Zionist 
project, and according to my thesis, this is the vantage point from which 
to view the traditional stand of the Zionist teacher. This study refers to a 
local historical development, but it also reflects a paradigmatic model, 
since the issue that is at stake here is nothing but the conditions and the 
ways in which private and collective consciousness are constructed. 
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In the Zionist arena, the linkage between education and teaching is 
manifested in the ability to form and inherit those dynamics that will 
create a different system: different from an ideological point of view and 
unique from the point of view of the social and cultural possibilities in 
terms of the reality of self-evidence, where dominant powers and logic 
will always be neglected by the human subjects that are manufactured 
by the Zionist system.* Ideally, itis an arena in which meta-narrative has 
absolute rule with no opposition. 

In its historical development, the Zionist meta-narrative had to 
struggle and contend with considerable competition over the hegemonic 
formation of the Israeli system. Examples manifesting it can be offered 
by referring to the battle over the Hebrew language in the new culture, 
over constituting the nature and the aims of schools, and so forth.’ 

The Zionist movement took advantage and reproduced for its own 
ends modernist knowledge concepts for the realization of its local 
national version of the modernist liberation project. The tension between 
two competing orientations in the Enlightenment’s project—between 
the erotic-universalist and the violent-particularist—exhibits a strong 
presence in the Zionist project as a specific violent-universalist version 
of the Enlightenment’s ideals. 

When constituting its unique system, Zionism synthesized two 
different realms of self-evidence; it conducted an original synthesis 
between Jewish tradition and one of the central courses of modernity, 
namely national liberation. The connective line was the universalistic 
dimension, and it was an entirely new meta-narrative including those 
dimensions that were supposed to enable the synthesis between the 
theoretical and the practical, between the religious and the philosophical 
and scientific, between the temporal and the eternal. 

Since its inception, the secular Zionist project has also presented a 
humanist consciousness, both in its socialist and in its liberal versions. 
This is also true for the archeology of Zionist knowledge. I do not intend 
to contrast this archeology of knowledge with a positivistic reconstruc- 
tion of historical “facts,” but rather to complete and challenge this 
archeology of Zionist knowledge (and knowledge about the Zionist self 
included) with the history of its political realization. Such a dialectic is 
the methodological aim of this study. 

An anti-humanist and anti-reason stand has been a vital element of 
Zionism since the beginning of the historical success of the Zionist project 
and the very essence of its materialization (conquering the territory, 
capitulating its wealth, and dictating its cultural identity). At the same 
time, the political realization of this utopia constructed an anti-reason 
stand, what Max Weber called Zwekrationalitaet, where the supreme 
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yardstick is the national, ethnocentric aim. And yet, universal libertar- 
ian attitudes were vital to the Zionist project, from the Jewish tradition 
and from the humanist one, being present in its secular and religious, as 
well as socialist and liberal versions. Of course, none of the versions was 
a monolith, and the same dialectic is present in the Enlightenment itself, 
as in the Jewish redemption tradition. Zionists like Simon and Martin 
Buber were conscious of this basic problematic of Zionism. 

Ever since they understood it, the formative figures of Zionist 
education organized the educational possibilities so that the curriculum, 
the pedagogy that was preferred, and the didactic were all consciously 
produced in accordance with the specific needs and as a manifestation of 
Zionist Zwekrationalitaet. One of the greatest figures in this field, Ben 
Zion Dinur, testifies quite explicitly on this point.* This crystallization of 
Zionist educational success is realized in an era when modernist national 
European projects have already established themselves for more than 
two hundred years. Zionism has developed as an independent national 
identity, while Western European nationalism and humanism alike 
have lost their youthful vitality with new powers forcing their way, 
constituting the public sphere or, rather, destroying it.’ 

The central figures in secular Zionism, who were all educated in 
Europe, were committed to the concept of knowledge that originated in 
the Objective Reason tradition. However, the local historical context of 
Zionism enforced the realization of the Zionist project by using knowl- 
edge concepts that belonged to the Instrumental Rationality’s tradition, 
whose dominance in the second half of the twentieth century became 
almost total. The efficiency of instrumental knowledge is tested by its 
ability to represent itself as non-ideological, “neutral,” with no real 
threat from those who are the objects of its normalization practices, on 
the one side, and from the bodies of knowledge and the “other” concepts 
of knowledge that are to be demolished, marginalized, or digested, on the 
other side.'° Normally, this dialectic was put out of sight, and the Zionist 
knowledge was conceived and represented as belonging to the tradition 
of Objective Reason, as humanist in its nature, and as obliged to a project 
in which there is no conflict between national liberation and general 
human advancement, as in the case of Thomas Jefferson and the 
American Revolution or Mazzini and the Italian Resorgimento. This false 
collective consciousness formed the paradigmatic texts of Zionism in 
Israel, like megilat a’azemautt (letter of independence). 

This grand secret of Zionist education has three main implications: 
first, that it allowed the productivity of the Israeli evil industry while out 
of sight, its agents unaffected by bad conscience and semantic confusion. 
And so, as an example, Palestinians’ deprivation of work is formalized in 
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textbooks and collective memory as a “struggle for Hebrew work,”" and 
Palestinians’ deprivation of their land is “Jewdaization of the Galilee” or 
“redemption of the land,” and so forth.'” 

The second implication was the assurance of the intellectual impo- 
tency of the Israeli public sphere. This was important for mainstream 
Zionist politics and for the stability of the institutionalization of the 
hegemonic ideology and the protection of its product: the Zionist subject 
or ideal of “the Israeli” as the “new Jew.” 

The third implication was the inability of the Zionist subject to 
deconstruct the circumstances and the practices by which his destiny is 
determined. It is hard to overestimate the importance of this to the 
Zionist educational practice. 

In Israel this was consistently acknowledged by humanists and 
radical anti-humanists alike. Thinkers like Buber, Hai Rott and Simon 
felt uncomfortable in the Zionist formation, and they suggested an 
organized humanist and democratic counter-culture. Yet one has to keep 
in mind that even those radicals ( and in the formative years of Israeli 
society, to be a democrat was synonymous with being a radical) viewed 
themselves as Zionists and accepted the Zionist framework as a possible 
non-ethnocentric, humanist, and democratic arena. The consistent anti- 
humanist thinkers in the secular Zionist camp had much sharper 
hindsight: Uri-Zevi Grinberg, Aba Hachimeir, and Israel Eldad are 
representative figures of this group. They wanted to educate Israeli 
youth of the pre-state period to be completely liberated from the quasi- 
humanistic chains typical of the central trend in secular pre-indepen- 
dence Israel. They did not confine themselves to the introduction of new 
bodies of knowledge, a eugenic attitude towards the body, and politiciz- 
ing of the soul. They also demanded, by the same token, new knowledge 
concepts; they understood what was at stake, like in any essential 
educational manipulation in which power exists to force new concepts of 
(relevant and legitimate) knowledge and identities. These, they hoped, 
would constitute a real new Jew, “a hero, generous and cruel,” in the 
words of Ze’ev Zabotinsky. At the same time, one has to bear in mind that 
the very idea of Zionist education producing “a new Jew” was not an 
invention of the Israeli right nor an unchallenged possession. This idea 
was a central Zionist idea since the hovevy Zion days and was most 
popular among the Zionist left.'® 

In the era of the struggle for independence, the Hebrew teacher was 
a figure that is not remote from the centers of national charisma. And yet, 
teachers were rewarded mainly with cultural capital and less with 
economic dividends. Step by step, the cultural capital that compensated 
Zionist teachers in Israel was eroded." 
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Historically, Zionism did not lack male and female teachers. Zionism 
did not use exclusively male teachers, as it had female students in 
addition to male students. But even so, historically, it was the male 
teacher who held the distinctive and formidable status. This position was 
changing gradually in accordance with Zionist economic and political 
accomplishments, its rapid doddering and spiritual senility. Aaron Bar- 
Adon describes the public image and social stand already in the first 
stages of the advancement of Zionism in the late nineteenth century and 
early twentieth century Palestine: 


...the number of Hebrew [female] teachers was small, and most of them 
were only assistant-teachers or kindergarten workers (who were not 
considered as real teachers). The attitude towards them was at the very 
least paternalistic, if not total mockery." 


The Zionist utopian project, that by its nature, represented the “reality 
principle” in its most violent nationalistic version, also essentially 
paternalistic within the system it created. The women who participated 
paid the required tribute to the prevailing newly constructed Zionist 
truths but did not succeed in changing their traditional status." 
Rhetorically the Zionist project was committed to Enlightenment’s 
conception of knowledge and its representation as part of universal 
human liberation via progressive education and humanist formation of 
the conditions for the advancement of humanity and the expansion of its 
human potentials. By the same token, production, representation, and 
distribution of knowledge in Israel/Palestine were part of the struggle for 
conquest of the land and production of the Zionist subject.'’ Victory in 
this battle demanded evasion of any essential separation between the 
new Jew as a farmer-worrier, who struggles for the geographic territory 
that Zionism finally conquered, and the teacher, who struggles for the 
exact shaping and construction of the parameters of the collective 
identity, the language of its private and public consciousness, the 
structure of the student’s psyche, and its conceptual apparatus. These 
are the intellectual and moral dimensions of the mental space that signal 
the conditions of subduing/producing the geographic Zionist orison. The 
Hebrew teacher was primarily a special pioneer-warrior whose success 
in daily struggle was a precondition for Zionism, to have male and female 
pioneers, female and male commandos, male and female farmers/work- 
ers who “will dress the land with concrete dress,” “purify,” and “liberate” 
the land from its Palestinian inhabitants who still firmly claim that the 
lands’ identity was formed by their collective identity for the last 1,500 
years. Other Palestinians see themselves as descendants of Cnaanim, 
Hivim, and Yevosim who formed the area’s identity before the previous 
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Jewish invasion. Despite these strategies of de-legitimization of Zion- 
ism, the productivity of the educational praxis is shown as part of the 
production process of Zionist and Palestinian normality: violence that 
produces the truth claims and their evaluation procedures, the Israeli 
and Palestinian realities—and their inevitable clash. From here springs 
the knowledge concept that materialized in the history of formal Zionist 
education. This is also the origin of the cultural bonuses and the material 
gains of the teacher, as well as the starting point of teacher-student 
relations, the concepts about legitimized relevant knowledge, social- 
cultural possibilities and limitations, as well as the stand of the internal 
(the Jewish homosexual, woman, ultra-orthodox, and so forth) and 
external (the Palestinian, the “goy” in general, the Diaspora Jew, and so 
forth) “other.” 

This is the background for the earnings of teachers within the Zionist 
project. Other factors also affected their earnings, such as economic 
prosperity or decline, wars, and so forth. However, according to the thesis 
I present here, their essential status springs from their stand in the 
Zionist project and the evolution of central concepts in the realm of self- 
evidence and the truths, values, and souls it produces. Basically, even at 
the highest point in Israeli idealism, the “teacher’s stand was based 
primarily on intrinsic rewards, especially on prestigious rewards.”* 
Jonathan Shapira summarizes the accepted mission of these poorly-paid 
Hebrew teachers as nothing less than “to recreate the Hebrew people and 
its culture.”'* In his Elite With No Followers, he shows how paralleling 
the phenomenon of teachers as a cultural elite who joined the pioneers, 
as a social elite Hebrew teachers suffered inherent weakness in defend- 
ing their independence and promoting their political strength and 
cultural rewards. The conscience of their great goal urged them to 
protect at least their institutional independence, if not their ideological 
autonomy, but their organization, their social status, and their influence 
on education worried the heads of the labor movement at that time (the 
leading political power in pre-independent Israel).”° Already since the 
1920s, in the face of the institutionalization of the labor movement’s 
political hegemony, one can notice a gradual but steady decline in the 
social stand and in the salaries of the teachers.”! 

The formation of a sovereign meta-narrative reflecting/serving the 
hegemonic Zionist ideology is also reflected in the “independent” perfor- 
mance of the teachers as an organization and as agents who form the 
private and the collective consciousness. But the major political party, 
mapaii, did not allow even such a “derivation.” Facing steady pressure 
and efficient maneuvers that brought about the collapse of grand strikes 
in 1931 and 1932, “teachers accepted the politicians preeminence, and 
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educated their pupils according to the Zionist values, in terms of the 
interpretation given to them by the heads of the mapaii party. They 
taught their pupils that the correct way to realize Zionism is pioneer 
settlement, that the kibbutz is the supreme way for settling, and that the 
national capital will build the land in the right direction for realization 
of Zionism, and not the private capital which is directed by private game 
interests,” and so forth.” In this way the symbolic power of hegemonic 
Zionist education was constituted, ensuring the fertility of the instru- 
ments of violence production that was turned towards Zionist expansion 
and prosperity, both inside and outside the system, towards the collec- 
tive and personal “I” and towards its “others.” 

As one of the dimensions of violence, war is essentially a manly issue: 
it is one of the manifestations of what Sigmund Freud called the “reality 
principle,” which guarantees the styled instrumental practices, constitu- 
tion of the social-cultural space and its progress. Herbert Marcuse called 
the principle that is realized here “performative principle” and he “tried 
to identify certain basic trends in the instinctual structure of civilization 
and, particularly, to define the specific reality principle which has 
governed the progress of Western civilization. We designated this reality 
principle as the performance principle; and we attempt to show that 
domination and alienation, as derived from the prevalent social organi- 
zation of labor, determined to a large extent the demands imposed upon 
the instincts by this reality principle.” This Principium is central to 
culture as a male’s manifestation. Feminization, in contrast, represents 
the principle which is opposed to that kind of culture and its progress, 
and from this point of view, the woman was conceived by Freud as 
“opposition to culture.”*“* The woman is the “other” of the normal male 
culture, like “the Jew” is to traditional Christianity or “the Arab” to the 
normalized Israeli. Yet at the same time, the woman is also part of the 
ultimate condition of this culture, and one of its main contributors. 

While being the “other” of male culture, the woman becomes an 
object and not the subject of culture.”° She might internalize the consti- 
tutive myths of the system repressing her, while rebelling against this 
system and while operating as part of the system to her service. In the 
dominant male culture’s progress, a woman might integrate and share 
“success,” though it will sooner or later be revealed as her defeat, as a 
woman and as a human being. 

In the history of Zionist education female teachers functioned, like 
male teachers, as an essential part of the struggle for the realization of 
Zionism. Within it, at their best, they struggled “like men” for the 
formation of collective consciousness and the mental constitution of their 
pupils, in the framework of Zionist classrooms. 
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In the issue of education, two processes parallel the established 
advance of the state of Israel’s success: a growing feminization of the 
teaching profession, on the one hand, and a stable decline in the status 
of teachers, on the other. This is to be understood within the context of 
the transformation in the essence and status of Western knowledge, the 
technological developments and the change in social and cultural struc- 
tures and relations in the West and in secular Israel. 

Instrumental Rationality’s advancement manifested the interest of 
control and bordered the efficiency of its strategies operating in the 
private and public spheres, while minimizing the lines of division 
between the private and the public. The interpretative-critical interests 
were shown to be less and less relevant to the reality that was forming 
in the second half of the twentieth century. This is especially true within 
the Israeli context. Along this line, one can reconstruct in the Israeli 
system two major developments: one is the traditional, idealistic trend 
that is committed to the modernist ideals of national liberation and the 
construction of the new Jewish collective consciousness. This trend is 
totally obliged to certain legitimized bodies of knowledge, in frame of 
objective-reason knowledge within the framework of the objective knowl- 
edge concept tradition, and is a warrior-repressive trend. And yet, this 
trend is not a one-dimensional repressive trend by its essence, since it 
includes an anti-instrumental concept of knowledge. In its purest form 
it is patriarchal and hierarchical. 

To the degree that there is place for female teachers in such a trend, 
they are supposed to act “as men” at their best, and normally in such a 
case they successfully reproduce the hegemonic ideology—or they are 
driven to play in this game the part of “women,” professionally realizing 
themselves in their “womanly” aspects. From the point of view of the 
system’s well-being, this is important for guaranteeing the confronting, 
caring, and normative dimensions of the marginal parts of society or the 
marginal elements of the warrior-male psyche. In this sense, at their best 
women are supposed to perform publicly as nurses, teachers, kindergar- 
ten workers, and so forth. Namely, to function as an enhancement for re- 
production of traditional “female” characteristics that ensure the perma- 
nence of political impotency among women, on the one hand, and the 
concrete appearance of social utopia, on the other hand. Either way, in this 
context, women do not demand, nor are they able to attempt to present the 
others’ perspective on the dominant meta-narrative. They refrain from 
presenting their voice concerning the legitimized and accepted relevant 
bodies of knowledge and patriarchal power games as they relate to their 
own reality. They are prevented from legitimately presenting their opin- 
ions in the central debate over knowledge and legitimization yardsticks, 
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as they are not represented there as bearers of a legitimate educational 
alternative—the alternative of the female “voice.” 

The second trend that guides Israeli society’s development springs 
from the successful violence of Zionist education. It includes the ability 
to symbolically protect and facilitate the expansion and prosperity of the 
Zionist project in its economic, technological, and organizational dimen- 
sions. In this sense, Israeli society has developed in an increasingly 
normal way, as in the current Western hegemonic trend. Like in some 
Western societies, technological and economic progress has demanded 
the “democratization” of hegemonic knowledge. The advanced capitalis- 
tic marketing and distribution of knowledge, as any other commodity, 
has sterilized this knowledge ofits antagonistic dimensions, as well asits 
reflective potential that characterized it in Western tradition,” espe- 
cially within the Objective Reason tradition. The parameters within this 
new image of knowledge are its performance, its function, its efficiency 
and productivity. Performance ofthat kind might be rationally examined 
only within a performative space,” and that too, only as a function. The 
functionalist examination of knowledge and the functionalist critique of 
reality and their analysis of the ways that fertility and efficient function 
of knowledge are produced presuppose the present reality as the only 
legitimate and relevant point of reference. The present reality itself, 
even if it is a perverted one, is not conceived of as deserving critical 
evaluation or deconstruction. According to this ideological philosophy of 
science in principle, the legitimacy and the omnipotence of present 
reality is a precondition that is not to be challenged, and only within the 
functionalist framework is there a place for relevant theoretical work. 
Only within these limits is there meaning to studying “facts” and theories 
about these “facts.” This is a conservative positivistic stand that, in my 
view, is contrasted to the central Jewish tradition and to the essence of 
Enlightenment’s humanism, as two manifestations of Objective Reason 
that are still very relevant, especially in the face of the current success 
of functionalistic ideologies in science and education. 

In its new, anti-erotic, neutral to the utopian axis and to value 
commitments, the denial of spiritual autonomy and the refusal of utopia 
became preconditions for the effective functioning of women and men as 
agents, as conformist/efficient producers/consumers. Advancement in 
social and economic competition is enabled only by capitulating nar- 
rower bodies of knowledge that are more and more precious and luxuri- 
ous, from the Instrumental Rationality point of view. This process, that 
is ever-more stimulating and intensive in the second half ofthe twentieth 
century, enables a growing feminization of the teaching profession in the 
current educational market, paralleled by the deterioration of the social 
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status and the reduction in economic rewards of teachers in advanced 
capitalism. Local capitalistic developments in local systems, such as in 
Japan and Germany, demand restraints and modifications of this thesis 
but do not negate its general validity, certainly not its validity in the 
Israeli context. According to this thesis, there is a historical tendency 
which dictates that as a capitalistic educational institution includes 
more female teachers, the status of the institution will decline, and 
correspondingly, the cultural capital of its students and the economic 
rewards of its functionaries will decline as well. 

According to the Statistical Abstract of Israel,”* in the year 1948-1949 
there were 4,153 teachers in elementary Hebrew schools, 2,328 (56 
percent) of them women. In comparison, in the year 1992-1993, there 
were 40,373 teachers in the elementary educational institutions, 90.4 
percent of them women. If, as predictable, this trend is going to continue, 
then women will constitute close to 100 percent of the total teacher 
working force in the very near future. In high schools the same trend is 
to be seen, though in more modest proportions. 

In the year 1992-1993, among all teacher-training institutions, there 
were 4,150 teachers, of whom 2,438 were women, 1,650 men, and 62 
described by the Governmental Institution for Statistics as “unknown.” 
On the one hand, the data here, as in the other educational institutions, 
reflects women’s social mobility. However, even from the statistical point 
of view the picture is far from marvelous. Even an uncritical analysis of 
the data will show that (while neglecting the “unknown” sex of 62 
teachers) 568 of the teachers holding BA degrees were women, as 
compared with 261 men. Among the MA holders, 647 were men and 1,159 
were women, and as for Ph.D. holders, the ratio is 603 men to only 285 
women. Here too, one can see that the feminization process of the 
educational institutions is slower as the institutions involved are more 
prestigious. However, even the more prestigious institutions can not 
effectively resist this trend, which is vividly present there as well , albeit 
in a more modest version. I do not want to delve into this issue with its 
reactions and counter-reactions, involving a greater understanding of 
the capitalistic opportunities of “improved” schooling in technologically 
advanced societies like Japan, and the influence it has on female and 
male teachers’ status in these societies. Here I will direct my critical 
reconstruction solely to the local Israeli conditions. 

The status of the Israeli female teacher is determined in a crossroads 
of those capitalistic technological-social-cultural trends that were recon- 
structed here in their most general Western context. In today’s Israel, 
the teaching profession is for most women a track to overstep a lower 
social status and lower income professions—a profession, not a vocation. 
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Even if in its present form the Israeli school is open for limited social 
integration from different socio-economic backgrounds, today it functions 
as amuch more efficient socialization instrument for female teachers. This 
success is rapidly losing ground as the trend develops. This opportunity to 
climb in social status is open to lower socio-economic status women, mainly 
from Arab countries (sefaradim), and to Palestinian women, who gain the 
economic power and social status that enable them to gradually change the 
traditional structure of the Israeli Palestinian family and society. 

The dominant social developments in Palestinian society in Israel 
are, in various aspects, different from those that characterize Jewish 
society in Israel, insofar as they are slower and more modest. This 
parallels the general reality of obstructed opportunities (as a collective, 
not as individuals) to obtain positions in the public service and to 
integrate in civic institutions and, to a lesser degree, in private organi- 
zations, other than the typical Palestinian occupations like agricultural 
workers, construction workers, and mechanics. This reality is not static 
and is in rapid change due to of knowledge instrumentalization and 
“objective and neutral” performance criteria as the market’s supreme 
criteria in post-Zionist Israel. Nevertheless, even so, this trend is taking 
place on the fringes of society and is very fragile and threatened by 
nationalistic clashes and crises ahead of us. In his research on social 
developments with which Palestinians in Israel are confronted, Palestin- 
ian sociologist Majd Al-Haj concludes that education has become the 
major prestigious capital and has inherited the place traditionally held 
by land in Palestinian society.2* However, technological advancement 
and the enlargement of production, distribution, and service agencies in 
Israel have also had their influence on Palestinian society. The logic that 
these are but its manifestations also constitutes new concepts, myths, 
and values in Palestinian society which deconstruct and transform the 
old ones. This has its influence on the attraction of occupations and the 
attitudes towards teaching, a profession that even in Palestinian society 
is facing a rapid feminization process. 

The integration of Palestinians in the relatively prosperous eco- 
nomic development of Israeli society might be evaluated, at least par- 
tially, by the feminization process of teaching in Arab schools in Israel. 
According to the data I collected in The Arab Institution for Development 
of Educational Workers in Beit-Berl,*° in the year 1972, 70 students 
successfully completed their studies and graduated, 30 of whom were 
women and 40 were men. Comparatively, in 1981, 67 graduated, 46 of 
whom were women and 21 were men. In 1991, 60 Palestinians graduated 
the Institute, of whom 50 were women and 10 were men. In 1995, the 
ratio was already 82 women to 9 men. 
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A positivistic study would refer to the data as a manifestation of 
Palestinian integration in middle status positions in public institutions. 
Such an analysis would probably praise the number and percentage of 
female Palestinians getting positions as teachers. A critical decon- 
structivist would reconstruct the general context, the ideological orien- 
tation of the functionalist-positivist analysis. This kind of analysis would 
have to emphasize that the opportunities given to Palestinian and 
Jewish women in Israel are part ofa process in which the knowledge they 
are transmitting is conceived of as less and less relevant, is rapidly losing 
its traditional status, and is no longer seen as vital to any level of 
technological or economic advancement. This conclusion is valid to a 
growing degree even as concerns the role and status of universities as 
research institutions.*' 

Men who head the social and cultural developments or are driven to 
its margins seize the more competitive and prestigious occupations, in 
which today one can realize the productivity of chauvinist energy. In Israel 
these new spaces are closer to the significant developments of current 
capitalist society and are perceived as more prestigious and relevant, and 
accordingly are providing men or “manly women” with greater rewards. 

Traditionally, it was impossible to separate between four teaching 
dimensions: (a) The teacher as an educator; (b) The teacher as an agent 
of transmitting privileged bodies of knowledge; (c) The teacher as a 
reproducer of concepts about knowledge that were essential parts of the 
realm of self-evidence and therefore were viewed as valid and as 
parameters for the validity of claims and claims about facts; and (d) The 
teacher as a repression agent in the service of hegemonic power focuses 
in the existing power relations, commissioned to marginalize and de- 
stroy alternative concepts about relevant knowledge, self-interests and 
identities. This is in order to secure and activate in a productive manner 
the normalization practices of the current system or its very establish- 
ment. As an example, teachers who touted the geography of Palestine/ 
Israel were in the front line of ensuring the successful mythicization of 
this knowledge and making it a vital part of the mental constitution of 
their pupils. They were the ones who ensured the self-evidence of 
geographical “facts” about Israel and the abolishment of “Palestine” and 
Palestinian identity as a “fact.” Namely, they were the producers of the 
factuality of facts, not “just” their representatives. In other words, they 
were a vital element in the production of the Israeli subject and the 
Israeli system. 

Within this meta-narrative, Israel was basically always Fretz Israel, 
not a mere territory about which introduced to his/her students parts of 
relevant information. Eretz Israel was much more than that: it was a 
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grand transcendental ideal. Geography is suggested here just an ex- 
ample for all traditional Zionist bodies of knowledge that were relevant 
(in secular Jewish Israeli society) until the last generation. 

The Zionist success, in terms of economic standards and in terms of 
advancing the efficiency of symbolic production, representation, and 
distribution, also enabled dominant Western cultural processes to be 
realized in Israel. On the one hand, this was made possible by the relative 
security, prosperity, and haughtiness. On the other hand, the realization 
of these processes became necessary, since they were part and parcel of 
Western capitalist developments, new technologies, and new concepts 
about knowledge. These provided the means for introducing and activat- 
ing the new bodies of knowledge that stimulated Israeli industry and 
scientific knowledge. At least in the Israeli case, it seems that it was 
impossible to separate the pair: Zionism could not advance, institution- 
ally, without making use of new bodies of knowledge and separating 
them from the concept about knowledge that enabled and incubated 
them and their social and other material manifestations. As a result of 
being involved in a permanent military-economic-cultural struggle, both 
externally and internally, it had to compensate for its inferiority in terms 
of size and resources by developing technological and economic ability. 
The Zionist instrumental attitude and the Jewish educational system 
(along with massive foreign aid) enabled this process. 

As part of the rationalization process of merchandise in this histori- 
cal stage of capitalism, immanent to it is the reification of human 
relations. From a transcendence that has social relevance, knowledge 
became a “thing” with no “otherness” or transcendental dimension, 
merchandise like any other thing sold for which its purchase has only one 
valid parameter: that of sheer practicality. As the crystallization of this 
evolution, the education that once was part of a vocation changed its 
essence and its social status. Teaching increasingly turned into the 
transmission of information and practical knowledge, a kind of market- 
ing in mercantilist space, in a historical situation where knowledge was 
expected to be more and more “practical,” “useful,” and “efficient”— 
disconnected from any idealistic, moralistic, or aesthetic transcendent 
orientation. The logic of the market spilled over into the educational 
arena and made it during one generation into a vital element of a new 
culture industry. The erotic/idealistic educational dimension that Zion- 
ism saw as indispensable (and the bodies of knowledge which were 
conceived as the means for its incubation and flourishing, or even as of 
equal value) has been eroding since the 1960s until today there is nothing 
much left of it. The quintessential dimension of Israeliness in our day is 
lo liyiot frier (not being full and acting morally),*’ and it is vital as a 
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manifestation of the current historical stand of knowledge in Israel and 
the possibilities still open for the teaching profession. 

This is not to say that Zionist education was not instrumentally 
oriented since its very beginning, in the sense that bodies of knowledge 
which were declared as legitimate and relevant at schools were always 
mobilized to serve the Zionist project. 

One hundred years of secular Zionism also had to face the challenges 
of the reminders of Judaism, galutiut, as well as the humanist ideals of the 
Enlightenment and other representations of Objective Reason’s tradition. 
However, their appearance in the system was marginal and abused. 

In the closing years of the twentieth century, we are facing a new 
stage in Instrumental Rationality’s development. In secular Israel we 
are facing such an instrumentalization of knowledge that there is no 
more a living expression of Objective Reason’s tradition in its two local 
manifestations—traditional Judaism and the Enlightenment’s ideals. 
Practically, in today’s secular education, there is all but no place for any 
ideals whatsoever, and it lacks any spirituality. Yet, while the present 
historical status of knowledge might be seen as completely analogous to 
the one common in other Western societies, current Israeli education has 
its uniqueness. 

Today’s Western capitalistic systems are not irrational and repres- 
sive as in Marx’s mind. Furthermore, they are not to be criticized and 
negated for not being rational and for creating estrangement. Yet, they 
are to be negated because of the mode and the degree to which they have 
neutralized estrangement and because of their (instrumental) rational- 
ity and general efficiency. In this sense the system is not “repressive,” 
and there are no rational social actions to confront here. Even ideology 
critique, from a social-cultural libertarian instrument, has been reified 
by its enemies and devotees and has been transformed to an object of 
consumption, as a spiritless transcendentalist dogma.*° 

In such a reality, there are no values and ideals to educate for, in the 
traditional sense of the word: no value or aim has a transcendental and 
objective status from which it is possible to challenge current reality or 
struggle for a reasonable social consensus that is deprived of power 
manipulations. The power maneuvers of daily reality are the only space 
from which it is possible to judge this given reality, its aims, limitations, 
and potentialities. The systems within the orisons of the post-modern 
realm of self-evidence that is being formed in our era are perceived as 
developing contingently and are producing contingency as a prime 
element of collective consciousness, with no “aim,” “foundation,” or 
“meaning.” This Western realm of self-evidence is establishing in the 
local Israeli system the current status of knowledge and its agencies. It 
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also acts as a main force dictating the status of Israeli teachers, who have 
no relevancy even as teachers. 

Teachers are conceived by their students as having no part in 
relevant knowledge production, even as knowledge transmitters . More- 
over, they are seen as having no real understanding of the knowledge 
that they are supposed to transmit to their students. More than any other 
dimension of vital importance is the general feeling that present day 
school knowledge is outdated, irrelevant, and that school itself does not 
serve and cannot serve its traditional adductive and schooling missions. 

The intellectual discourse, the theoretical stance itself, and the 
reflective potentialities are all conceived by the educational system, as 
by many teachers, as more irrelevant than as a threat or bothersome 
commitment. They lost their relevance and they are now perceived as not 
“practical” and target-oriented.* From the relevant parameters of present 
day Instrumental Rationality that is dominant in most (but not all) 
Western systems, there is no place for intellectuals and no need for a 
critical theoretical/social stand. This is even more so when considering 
the role of intellectual teachers of the kind for whose development Henry 
Giroux is working.* In Israel the governmental secular school functions 
as a transitory stage and as the selection and reproduction instrument 
of the present social and ideological hegemonic hierarchies. In such 
schools only two aspects of education are still possible. 

In such a schooling space, the role of the institution is to reproduce 
knowledge and to reduce it to constitutive myths of Zionism. Schooling 
should function as the grand protector of the basic concepts of traditional 
Zionism: concepts such as bravery, loyalty to the tribe, self-sacrifice for 
the tribe, and like concepts. 

Today, at the turn of the century, after more than one hundred years 
of Zionist education, the effectiveness of this kind of education is 
diminishing, reflecting the erosion of Zionist Geist. The same phenom- 
ena is to be seen from another angle, through the successful penetration 
of the inner logic of the capitalist market as an explicit, legitimate, sole 
ruler, and as a reflection of the new general realm of self-evidence, in 
which everything is commodity and the sole “value” is the market value. 
The current school year (1995-1996) has been proclaimed officially by the 
(so-called “leftist government”) Ministry of Education, as “The Year of 
the Industry,” not in the Bolshevik tradition, but rather in accord with 
the Reaganist-Thatcherist ideology of the supremacy of “the market.” 

The general developments reconstructed here have enabled the new 
orientation and the new possibilities and limitations of Israeli secular 
schools. Today, Israeli schools function as an effective educational 
apparatus only to the degree that they reproduce images and bodies of 
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knowledge relevant to participating in myths of consumption like that of 
the luxurious car or villa. In the post-modern era that Israeli society has 
been facing in recent years, school can protect its relevancy only by using 
culture heroes and sex stars (or as they are called in Israel “bombs”), like 
Michael Jackson, Madonna, Robert Maxwell, Shaul Eizenberg, and local 
figures of this kind. In order to attract their clients, high schools are 
trying to open exotic and extravagant programs like law studies for 
beginners, advertising, modeling, movie-making, and the like. Post- 
modernity is not seen in the same degree and in the same nature in 
different localities; in some poor peripheral schools, old myths can still 
have some relevancy, even for secular students, with some modifica- 
tions. The post-modern condition to which I refer is much more extensive 
in the middle-class and yuppie social spaces, but even so the death of the 
Zionist spirit is present everywhere, even if in different formations, as 
“the Israeli” devolves to various collective identities. 

In such circumstances, the reproduction tendency of the system tries 
to protect itself by utilizing the new heroes in the service of the dying gods. 
Such is the case in the way that the establishment treats the most popular 
Israeli pop singer, Aviv Geffen. School is becoming a mere reflection of 
consumption mobility in the open market and is contributing its share in 
the reproduction and intensification of the developments that essentially 
it is obliged to destroy or be completely destroyed by them. 

Real education, the formation of the conscience and the construction 
of the soul, which guarantees the smooth regulation of men and women 
as efficient producers/consumers, as clever, cynical anti-intellectuals, is 
mainly realized out of the formal schooling process. By its “nature,” the 
current formal schooling space can not return to the position and power 
it lost more than a generation ago. It is too fragile to become, again, an 
arena of reflection and mainly construction of one, ethnocentristic, 
collective identity, with concepts about (relevant) knowledge, and values 
and interests. As the last election proved, Israeli society is dissolving into 
factions and essentially different interest groups and ethnic identities, 
competing inside and outside parliament over resources and powers on 
a strictly separatist and opportunist basis. Yet the establishment does 
not give up, and is probably even not yet conscious of the role school is 
really playing in current Israeli culture and society. The separatist trend 
between lower socio-economic levels of secular Jewish gropes and rapid 
atomization and extreme individualization of the secular middle class is 
well under way. And so, while these development gather momentum, the 
privatization of educational institutions and their market orientation is 
developed rapidly and “successfully,” serving the competing develop- 
ments. Yet, basically, the secular educational system is still explicitly 
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anti-pluralistic. Consequently teachers are challenged with conflicting 
demands: from the one hand they are supposed to be relevant, “open,” 
acknowledging different backgrounds of their pupils and different po- 
tentials and area of interest. But in the other hand they are strictly 
obliged to a unified curriculum, to the hegemonic interpretation and to 
the Zionist jargon and myths. All these developments situate the teach- 
ers in an impossible situation as persons, as educators and even as good 
teachers in the strict traditional sense of the word. The politically radical, 
intellectual and emotional potentialitionals still open to teachers in 
Israel puts Ivan IIllitch’s demand for abolishing schools as a mere utopia 
in the naive sense of the concept.*® 

In these circumstances in which conformist-oriented “success” in 
market competition is the ideal, it is not surprising that the more 
competitive Israeli males, those with higher self-esteem, will act ratio- 
nally, according to Instrumental Rationality and the prevailing fashion, 
and will act in line with the market imperative. Insofar as they are 
rational and possess adequate potential, they will not look to the 
teaching profession as a reasonable job suitable for them, not to mention 
that they will not even see education as a vocation. Therefore, teaching 
and education, while in the most recent stage of Israeli history have 
become irrelevant and disconnected from the prevailing myths of the 
present culture industry, have become a job for the weaker socio- 
economic strata of society. Teaching increasingly has become an occupa- 
tion for disadvantaged people and people deprived of opportunities to do 
something more socially appreciated than teaching. It also provides an 
opportunity for these people to appropriate a tool for compensating their 
anger and frustration about not being able to participate in the real 
battle. In other words, teaching has become a “womanish” occupation. 
This is the background for the current feminization of this profession. 

Women’s liberation from traditional and limiting ways of life has also 
been facilitated by their changing economic role at “home” and outside 
the “home.” In the current social and cultural circumstances, women’s 
liberation is not manifested solely at the legal level, with all its impor- 
tance. It is impossible outside the context of the market, the political 
conditions of the market, and the power struggles of the financiers. Yet 
at the same time, the system in which these are some of its universal 
commanding powers is determined by its concepts, myths and spiritual 
possibilities and limitations, as a reflection of its realm of self-evidence. 
That is why most feminists and anti-feminists alike miss the philosophi- 
cal conditions of women’s liberation. Moreover, the general accepted 
representations of current conditions serve to strengthen the misleading 
impression that women are being liberated or that women are about to 
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be liberated on the grounds of present reforms and developments. This 
is so since it looks as if women are getting better jobs leaving the confines 
of “home,” harvesting political power along the way. 

In terms of the hegemonic trend in Israeli society, it is reasonable to 
predict that there will be fewer and fewer teachers who will also be 
scholarly-oriented and have general knowledge in the Bildung tradition, 
people with self-esteem and potential for success in the competition of 
the free market. The advancement of the market-oriented rationaliza- 
tion of Israeli educational institutions will probably ensure the strength- 
ening of the feminization of schools. This trend itself will push/liberate 
ever lower and weaker socio-economic level women into the profession. 
This is but a reflection of recent developments in the apparatuses of 
relevant-knowledge production at the turn of the century. This progress 
is ratified as well as paralleled by advancing hegemonic concepts of 
knowledge and the current hierarchies of present social formations. 

One has to see the positive-productive dimension of this develop- 
ment and denote the importance of the historical chance for women’s 
liberation. This is so since the advancing of lower-strata women and their 
entrance into such a formative system as education is important for their 
personal liberation, as it is important for the entrance of marginalized 
voices and diverse traditions and knowledge.” This trend might also be 
considered important since for many Israeli women, the teaching profes- 
sion is just a necessary step before continuing their climb to a more 
respectful profession and an improvement in their economic potential 
and social status. 

To my mind this positive dimension should not be seen in an overly 
optimistic perspective. This is so since its critical reconstruction shows 
its vital contribution to the promotion of the order in the current Israeli 
system and its bestowal to the bettering of the closeness of the realm of 
self-evidence in which Instrumental Rationality prevails. This positive- 
productive diminution of teachers’ work reflects and advances the 
process in which knowledge is transformed into bits of information,* 
women and men into spaces of striving that were planted there from 
outside with no internal control or reflection. The “self” and “self- 
identity” itself become one of the commodities that the market produces 
and distributes with no “aim” or “meaning.” In such circumstances, 
human agents become statistically data controlled in a totally rational 
manner, in order to reproduce the system’s dynamics and to further 
advance the rational control over “reality” and its “facts,” including 
individual and collective identities, and knowledge and practices relat- 
ing to it and reproducing it. 

As in other spaces of today’s capitalist rational control, the relative 
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success of Israeli women in the teaching profession is determined by the 
degree and the specific character of their participation in the de- 
humanization processes of their lives and the lives of other people in the 
educational institutions in which they work. As female teachers, their 
work is evaluated and determined in accordance with the achievements 
in the era of destruction/production: blocking or preventing the spiritual 
autonomy of the pupils, sterilizing their symbolic space, and desolving 
the languages, memories, and mentalities that enabled in the past 
identification with the primitive repression of “others,” but also a degree 
of spiritual autonomy, struggle for transcendence, and the demand for a 
new and more humanistic historical stage. In other words, we are dealing 
here with teachers’ contribution to deportation of reason, within the 
framework of which it is possible to collectively work for dialogical 
communicative acts. At the same time, this is a positive and constructive 
contribution to the trivialization of and practically to the abolishment of 
Jewish and Humanist traditions for secular Jewish people. 

Dialectically, these dimensions, which are so central to today’s teach- 
ers’ work, are part of the universal conditions for different expressive 
“voices” and different orientations. But under present conditions in the 
Israeli arena, such conditions are absent, due to radical critical reasoning 
and overcoming basic impediments of the system, which are at the same 
time also the foundations of the prevailing realm of self-evidence. Solidar- 
ity became irrational and serious reflection a matter for bureaucrats or for 
non-mature types (philosophers, as once they were called). 

The current bodies of knowledge, which are consumed by the new 
human being as an efficient producer/consumer, turn male and female 
teachers into agents of anti-humanistic dynamics. Their ability to inter- 
nalize the logic of the normalization process and their acceptance of 
intellectual impotency is a precondition for survival, not to mention their 
success as teachers. In such circumstances, with some modifications, 
there is a place for the traditional female characterization in the current 
educational dynamics: immanent “receptivity” and passivity of the 
agents in the school arena—in the heart of a society which adores the 
ideal of “free competition’—make the feminization of the teaching 
profession a historical imperative. 

Paralleling this process of feminization of the teaching profession 
and the decline of teachers’ cultural and social status in Israel, more and 
more women are succeeding in entering the real battlefield—the open 
market. In today’s Israeli society, there is a parallel feminization of such 
professions as journalism, advertising, architecture, law, and communi- 
cation. As arole, the women competing with men under open competition 
conditions are those driven to see themselves as strong and competent 
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enough so not as to deteriorate to a teacher’s status. Here there is no place 
for a commitment to an ideal or a responsibility towards a discipline. It 
is strictly a preference of one particular life style over another as a 
representation of self-esteem in the non-philosophical sense of the word. 
This is from a subjective perspective of the woman involved. 

At the same time, an objective false libertarian conscience is real- 
ized. This is so because the gay conscience of feminist liberation that is 
manifested here is unconcerned and unconscious of the powers con- 
structing the reality, its representations, and its liberation. The libera- 
tion concerned here is conditioned by the surrendering of not only “the 
grand refusal,” but even the modest one, to the current reality. This is a 
liberation that is conditioned by women’s surrendering their identity 
(determined as autonomically as possible under human conditions), and 
they are forced to surrender even their (repressed) traditional status in 
opposition to hegemonic male-dominated culture. 

The appearance of growing numbers of women liberating them- 
selves from traditional restrictions does not necessarily represent a 
genuine liberation. My impression is that in the Israeli arena, what is 
happening is first of all arefusal to “the grand refusal,” as part ofa refusal 
to anything “grand,” transcendental, non-contingent, practical, and 
daily. From its very beginning, “refusal” was a male construct, where 
honor in the military sense was dominant. As a public stand and political 
act, “refusal” was not considered to be essentially female in the high- 
culture paradigmatic texts from Aristotle to Freud. This progressive 
discourse was essentially non-dialogical and did wonderfully without the 
active and equal participation of women. At the same time, it also gave 
its share through disarming the political potential of women and taking 
part in such an education that ensured the internalization of repression 
by women as well as their identification with their repression and 
devotion to their repressors, which usually was called “love.” 

And yet, as internal Diaspora, the female nature that was histori- 
cally constructed by these dynamics was offering and realizing a real 
space of “otherness” besides the Domination Principe that male-domi- 
nated culture praised and developed. Under the surface of dominant 
culture, an alternative was a living ideal and a concrete way of life. Even 
without idealizing these traditional ways of life among Jewish women as 
a community, and after considering the actual powers that forced them 
to be so peaceful and non-violent, on the one hand, and considering the 
violent expressions that were taking place and are still occurring in 
traditional communities of that sort, still a female alternative is evident 
here. This is a alternative that could and should be relevant both to 
female and male human beings, an educational alternative that I refuse 
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to surrender. The current popular identification with “strong women 
and their entering into male-dominated combat and the praising of them 
is a manifestation of the demolishing of a feminist-humane alternative. 
It is a surrender of the female as well as human utopia. That is the 
entrance ticket for women into the violent space of free competition and 
its promised “successes” in this historic stage. Israel does not differ in this 
respect. 
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The Brisbane, Australia, newspaper, The Courier-Mail, editorial- 
ized that, even though the United States is still the richest country in the 
world, its “public opinion polls and media pour out a...Greek chorus of 
worried comment on the state of the nation.”!This worry has not resulted 
in a politics from below that is aimed at democratic empowerment, social 
justice, and respect for genuine diversity. The politics of this country has 
moved steadily rightward since 1968. The Courier-Mail provides some 
perspective on this shift as it points out how Richard Nixon centered his 
campaigns and administration on: law and order, health care, and 
welfare reform. I would add that he also played the race card.” In any 
case, Bill Clinton’s domestic agenda is startling similar to Nixon’s. It 
could be argued that contemporary U.S. politics is best understood 
against the background of economic decline—at least for those who are 
not already rich or poised to become wealthy. These conditions make it 
easier to rub racial/ethnic, gender, sexual identity, and, of course, social- 
class tensions raw. However, it has been the accomplishment of Rightist 
politicians and their media allies to blame the economic decline on “big 
government,” the “new class elite,” (allegedly) lazy workers, minorities, 
women, et al. The dominant regime of capital and the class-State are not 
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presently the target of the lower and middle strata people’s wrath. Many 
Americans seem to think that the federal government exists solely to 
handcuff business and help “unworthy” subaltern people. Progressive 
coalitions organized around a worker-citizen axis have not emerged; 
rather, we have experienced single-issue politics dependent upon a 
splintered “politics of identity.” 

I believe that these phenomena are (at least in part) due to the 
political acumen of the Rightist strategy and a grave failure on the part 
of the democratic Left to analyze and represent accurately the problems 
besetting us. However, Richard Leone may be correct when he argues 
that “the self-proclaimed right-wing love affair with direct democracy... 
must be premised on the notion that the average American is...perma- 
nently committed to protecting the interests of the rich. It’s...more likely 
that in economic hard times, the public will demand that government 
intervene to try to make economic outcomes more fair.”* Currently, the 
democratic Left has not been able to convince enough voters that the 
“New Deal heritage ofan activist and caring government, armed with the 
tools to enforce the public will as expressed in federal legislation, is the 
real target of the welfare reformers.”* The Clinton Administration’s 
claim is that it is the guarantor of the welfare state; however, the 
president’s signing of the Republican welfare reform bill in August 1996, 
which strikes a serious blow to the federal government’s commitment to 
protect the weakest and most unfortunate among us, makes this claim 
unconvincing. 

Manning Marable helps make our snapshot more clear as he argues 
that there have been three waves of reaction since the defeat of Jim Crow, 
in part due to the passage and implementation of the Civil Rights 
legislation of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. The first political 
reaction has been mentioned: Nixon’s adoption of a Southern strategy. 
The second wave of white Rightist reaction came with Ronald Reagan’s 
presidency. Reagan was successful in appealing to white ethnic workers 
and lower middle-class people—formerly Democrats—in part because 
“as they climbed the socioeconomic ladder, their material and political 
interests began to be reflected by the Republicans.”” Many “Reagan 
Democrats” forgot the role the New Deal had played in allowing them to 
attain a modicum of social and economic security. Reagan manipulated 
racial fears in appeals to “his Democrats;” furthermore, his own policies 
exacerbated the growing cleavages among classes. The double attack on 
workers and racial minorities helped create conditions that made the 
divisions worse throughout U.S. society. 

The third wave of white Rightist reaction is based on Nixon’s and 
Reagan’s strategies but in a more sophisticated version. The ideology is 
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more stridently “class war from above” in tone; moreover, efforts at mass 
mobilizations are more effective partly because of the use of new mass 
communications technologies. The conservative think-tanks, television, 
and talk-radio shows—along with many leading Republican politi- 
cians—all endeavor to shape public opinion in a way that supports the 
reactionary third wave. The current divisions and ideological weak- 
nesses in the Democratic Party make reactionary projects much easier 
to achieve. The fact that Clinton won the 1996 election does not alter the 
fact of the Democrats’ weaknesses and steady move to the political Right. 
Many have argued that the U.S. has two parties, both of which are 
characterized by primary allegiance to wealth and an unrestrained 
market system. This agreement reaches beyond our shores as both 
parties act to increase U.S. economic, political, military, and cultural 
hegemony around the world. The introduction of capitalist, mass mar- 
keting techniques has helped reactionaries, conservatives, and New 
Democrats master the art of politics within an electorate that is compara- 
tively small and already leaning toward the Right. A majority of these 
voters seem utterly opposed to any redistribution of wealth, power, and 
access that would enhance socioeconomic and political justice. Marable 
charges that “neither Clinton nor the Democratic Party is prepared or 
willing to aggressively fight against this...third wave of reaction. Clinton 
mistakenly believes that if his administration becomes somewhat more 
conservative, it will appeal to elements of white, middle-class America, 
who [in Marable’s view] are firmly under the domination of the Repub- 
licans.”* The fact that Clinton is seen by many people as a Leftist is 
evidence of how far rightward the politics of this country has moved. 
Jane Mayer seeks to analyze Clinton’s political behavior after his 
party lost control of the Congress in 1994. She argues that he sought to 
set himself above the warring congressional Democrats and Republi- 
cans—at the apex of an alleged triangle. In her view, President Clinton 
attempted to take advantage of the animosity against politics, and 
especially as it is conducted in the federal government, by positioning 
himself above partisan politics. This is strangely like Reagan’s strategy 
of seeking to be, in some ways, Eisenhower-like: the first post-1945 
president to pose as being above all partisan rancor. However, even 
though Clinton won reelection, it is not clear that he is governing 
effectively during this lame-duck second term. The more liberal wing of 
the Democratic Party is deeply resentful of Clinton’s political maneuver- 
ing and record—especially on NAFTA. Quoting Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan on the President’s strategy of accommodation with the Repub- 
licans, particularly on welfare reform, Mayer informs us that the Senator 
fears a vaporization of a political tradition: “the tradition of the Demo- 
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crats as the party of intelligent government provision.” 

In a letter to The Nation, Sheila Collins et al. argue that any 
progressive welfare reform must be linked to job creation and a raised 
minimum wage. They point out that, 


...Jobs for all at decent wages may sound old-fashioned to some, but it 
is still feasible and [must] be at the heart of any work-related welfare 
reform that is not a subterfuge for creating more poverty.... Welfare 
“reform” that creates more job seekers instead of more jobs would 
expand unemployment, lower wages, and increase poverty. Newt 
Gingrich understands this, but he’s not talking. Why do progressives 
remain silent?® 


We are about to learn whether ending welfare as we know it will result 
in full employment, with adequate family-supporting wages and ben- 
efits, as well as supportive working conditions that make it possible for 
workers to maintain their dignity. 

Edward Herman argues that the market has increased its power 
globally as well as into all aspects of our lives. The putative victory of the 
market since the “fall” of communism is based on the seemingly wide- 
spread acceptance of the regime of capitalism and the attendant market 
outcomes for everyone as the only way to organize economic life. Herman 
realizes that capitalism is not just an economic system; in fact, the 
market does not “stay in its place.” Ominously, “its triumph extends. ..to 
ideology and value systems [and to schooling-education]. If, as the power 
of the market increases, non-market institutions, and values [e.g., the K- 
12 public school] weaken...this has profound social...implications.”® The 
latest Schumpeterian “gale of creative destruction” as well as a complex 
cultural offensive in support of the market iiber alles have been caused 
importantly by the desire to enjoy greater profits and to “discipline” 
labor—especially organized labor. 

We are enduring a period of class warfare from above. Some of the 
weapons used are: cuts in wages and benefits, firings, violations of labor 
laws, the use of lockouts and replacement workers, automation, reloca- 
tion to non-union places, and the imposition of neoliberal policies on 
Third World and former Soviet bloc countries. It is accurate to say that 
capital’s current offensive is indeed global: “shock therapy” has been 
administered in many countries; furthermore, some countries have 
undergone a dose of “hyper-shock therapy.” Herman writes that 


...the dominant powers of the West are enforcing in each and every 
country the rule that only an open, free-market system—with the rights 
of the local populace subordinate to the demands of the market—is 
tolerable. The West has closed down “the possibility of progressive, 
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democratic development” in the Third World. The coercive [my empha- 
sis] features underlying the triumph of the market are [unfortunately] 
underrated.'° 


The Working Class and the Global Economy 


It was learned during the Great Depression of the 1930s that 
capitalism was not self-regulating. John Maynard Keynes presented a 
theory that helped explain the catastrophe as well asa strategy for giving 
the capitalism of that time a legitimate, if not human, face. As Paul 
Sweezy explains: 


Though presented in abstract terms, this theory seemed to supply what 
was missing and...needed in...1937, i.e., a convincing explanation of 
the premature ending of the cyclical upswing that had begun in 1933. 
It was moreover loaded with practical and political implications. If 
there was no tendency inherent in the [capitalist] economy to generate 
full employment, as Keynes argued, then either the state would have to 
assume its responsibility or the economic system would have to be 
changed." 


As we know, one of the main collective actors in the U.S. and elsewhere 
responsible for forcing the State to assume its responsibility was orga- 
nized labor—a movement with at least a touch of class. 

What was learned by organized workers et al. is that the State was 
the key arena for effectively contesting capitalism’s political economy. 
Because of the existence of de jure—as well as some de facto—democracy, 
organized actors learned to use their political rights to combat the regime 
of capital.'? Speaking of the democratic gains of the 1930s and 1960s in 
the U.S., Frances Fox Piven and Richard Cloward write: “The political 
action of ordinary men and women had won economic victories; plain 
people had stayed the awesome movement of the ‘invisible hand.’ And 
they have engraved these victories on the legal structure of the polity 
through an array of laws and regulation that articulated and formalized 
economic rights.”’* The current Rightist reaction throughout the indus- 
trialized “First World” is driven by attempts to dismantle these great 
democratic achievements. This seems to be poorly understood by more 
than a few persons who, one would think, could see what is at stake. 

Fredric Jameson articulates how the lessons learned by popular 
forces in their struggle to gain the “Keynesian accommodation” have 
been unlearned or not remembered. Many people, including Leftists, 
have currently conceded that no society can function well without the 
market; therefore, they conclude that planning is not possible. Jameson 
urges that market advocates—including some postmodernist thinkers— 
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think through the consequences of such a position. This is not just a 
discursive battle; contemporary political struggle is waged, in part, over 
the legitimacy of ideas such as market and planning—phenomena that 
influence us palpably. Jameson asks us to remember—or learn for the 
first time—that “no free market exists today in the realm of oligopolies 
and multinationals: indeed, [John Kenneth] Galbraith suggested long 
ago that oligopolies were our imperfect substitute for [democratic] 
planning.... Meanwhile, on its general use, market as a concept rarely 
has anything to do with choice or freedom...”'* However, the Right has 
succeeded, at least for a time, in convincing many people that the market 
is one with the nature of things and human nature itself. Jameson asks 
us to consider that the “passion for the market” has always been political. 
The market is about control, by some, over others. 

Daniel Singer explains how the logic of capital has triumphed in 
many Western European contexts. 


Your value was your salary or rather your income, earned or un- 
earned.... When you argued that in a highly unequal society there was 
a bias in favor of parties representing the wealthy, you were answered 
in London that the employers finance one side and the unions the other. 
This was a good guide to the fundamental nature of our system 
[perhaps, a fortiori, the U.S.]. Its basic principle is not one person one 
vote. One employer equals umpteen employees.... In a highly unequal 
society, money will always manage to prevail. Our age is the epoch of 
the highest, and it is hoped last, stage of capitalism. The reign of profit 
is now not only spreading to the farthest corners of the earth. It has 
penetrated every nook and cranny of our society—sports, culture, 
love. 


Singer claims that we are now living in a world system—a world 
dominated by financial capital—a place where everyone and everything 
must be submitted to the “tyranny of hot money.” He concludes that, 


...1tis in this transformed, deregulated context that the left must invent 
new forms of organization of labor and of democratic management of 
the economy. It must also project them beyond the frontiers of the 
nation state.... This imperative...is valid on both sides of the ocean."® 


Thomas Ferguson takes Singer’s argument about the “tyranny of hot 
money” to its consequences on this side of the Atlantic. Taking off from 
the fact that as much as 80 percent of the population has not enjoyed 
improved economic conditions since 1989, Ferguson warns of a “chain 
reaction” that threatens to explode the political system in the U.S 


This chain reaction begins with the desperate squeeze a largely unregu- 
lated world economy now places on ordinary Americans. It leads...to 
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the decay of public services and nonprofit institutions that sustain 
families and communities, including schools |my emphasis], court 
systems, and law-enforcement agencies.... It makes the daily lives of 
more and more Americans increasingly unbearable." 


The experiences which Ferguson refers to are resulting in deep dissat- 
isfaction with the economy and government in the U.S. and elsewhere. 
However, these manifestations of political unrest are currently aimed 
mostly at “abuses” rather than the system itself. 

Jeff Faux points to how the hegemonic mainstream media seeks to 
convince us that the rise in inequality and job insecurity are character- 
istic of atemporary transition as we adjust/correspond to the New World 
Order economy. Hegemony is used herein as Antonio Gramsci defined 
the word: namely, the ability and incentive of those who are most 
powerful in a polity and economic system to present as “natural” and 
beneficial to all the institutions and ideas that favor their own continued 
advantages vis-a-vis subaltern people. The roles of media, school, and 
other cultural systems were highlighted by Gramsci. The Clinton admin- 
istration has trumpeted the creation of 8.5 million more non-farm jobs 
than it lost since January 1993. It is claimed that two-thirds of these 
positions pay more than the $25,000 median wage. Still, the Council of 
Economic Advisors admits that many workers are anxious about their 
economic futures. Former labor secretary Robert Reich spoke of an 
emerging “anxious class.” The National Association of Manufacturing 
admits that “downsizing, outsourcing, and process changes resulted in 
insecurity.”'* In Faux’s view, the 


conventional wisdom story line reads as follows: if people will be 
patient and improve their skills and education levels, they will—at 
some unspecified time...resume their upward mobility. There is no 
factual or logical basis for this view. The “transition” is entering its 
third decade, and the rise in economic insecurity that began in the 
seventies has now spread to the vast majority of the electorate.'’ 


Faux articulates what many of us who bother to look carefully at 
socioeconomic conditions already realize; namely, that most U.S families 
are not winners in the global economy—and that many of them know it. 
I am reminded of Andrew Levison’s argument in 1974: 


For all the talk of overpaid craftsmen and narrowing income gaps, the 
truth is far different. The majority of America’s blue-collar workers live 
not only below affluence, but below the modest government standards 
for a fully comfortable “middle American” life. The gap between the 
working class and the middle class, between those who work basically 
with their hands and those who work with their minds [I don’t think the 
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dichotomy is this stark], is enormous...[characterized by] deep eco- 
nomic, social, and geographic segregation that approaches the distinc- 
tion between black and white.” 


Levison understood well the fact that in spite of white shirts and inflated 
job titles, most workers continued to be structurally part of a changing 
working class—but working class nevertheless. Faux informs us that a 
New York Times poll which appeared last winter reported that the 
number of voters who self-identify themselves as working class now is 
greater than those considering themselves middle class! As many of us 
in higher education know, 


...even college-educated men have lower real earnings than they had in 
1985. Of course, college graduates make more than non-college gradu- 
ates, but they are caught in an economic Catch-22. In order to increase 
their chances of getting the relatively smaller number of high-paying 
jobs, they have gotten more education and training; this raises the 
supply of educated, trained young people relative to the number of high- 
paying jobs, which lowers wages for those jobs.*! 


Many students are anxiously aware of these developments. 
Bruce Nissen and Peter Seybold write that 


..it is popular today to argue that, at long last, the U.S. economy now 
requires highly educated, skilled workers.... The basic argument goes 
as follows: intense international competition, rapid technological change, 
and a shift to white-collar employment have driven the demand for 
skilled labor upward. Due to inadequate schooling and poor...training, 
there is a “skills mismatch” between the demand for high skill labor and 
the supply of uneducated unskilled workers. Therefore the U.S. needs 
to rapidly transform its education and training institutions to more 
effectively meet the demand [my emphasis] from employers. The new 
vogue is “partnership” with business, increasing public provision of 
subsidies for formerly private company-funded training, and a ‘market- 
driven’ approach to public education.” 


Nissen and Seybold argue that this popular view is not grounded in 
reality. Competitive pressures do not automatically cause general 
upskilling of workers; relatedly, U.S. capitalists have sought to reduce 
wages and benefits as well as export production abroad to friendlier 
business climates. They do admit that the use of new technology causes 
complex results with regard to general skill upgrade claims; however, 
their work in Indiana corroborates Harry Braverman’s basic thesis: 
capitalist market mechanisms do not by themselves lead to job enrich- 
ment and higher skills—in fact the reverse is true. They refer to the 
Indiana Governor’s Workforce and Proficiency Panel that sought to 
assess skills and proficiencies demanded by Indiana’s major industrial 
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employers. The panel concluded that the “skills upgrade” insisted upon 
by employers is not the kind proposed by those who favor an increased 
technological vocationalizing of K-12 education; instead, the skills de- 
manded are basic literacy and numeracy. Relatedly, these employers 
usually mean attitudes, rather than specific technical skills. The atti- 
tudes desired are those characterizing a loyal and compliant workforce. 
Many mainstream media reporters and commentators, as well as those 
who claim to speak commonsensically, argue that the shortage of good 
jobs at a living wage is the fault mainly of young people and our schools; 
however, I am convinced that a more responsible thesis—one that is 
warranted in its assertibility—places the main causation for the short- 
age squarely upon nondemocratic capitalism and its antisocial, “bottom 
line” fetish. 

The “Tech Prep” (T.P.) initiative, created by the Carl Perkins Legis- 
lation of 1990, is based in part on the supposition that joblessness in the 
U.S. is due primarily to unpreparedness. However, 


...productivity has been going up in America without resulting wage 
gains for...workers. Between 1977 and 1992, the average productivity 
of American workers increased by more than 30 percent, while the 
average real wage fell by 13 percent. The logic is inescapable no matter 
how much productivity increases, wages will fall if there is an abun- 
dance of workers competing for a scarcity of jobs—an abundance of the 
sort created by the globalization of the labor pool for U.S.-based 
corporations.” 


I believe that the K-12 public school will lose even more support and 
authority if the alleged high tech frontier is not what its supporters have 
promised. If students who are not especially school smart are directed 
into early job training and discover that the kind of jobs they were 
promised do not exist in large numbers, then they and their parents may 
be open to a more radical analysis and school reform program. This 
promise of the computer frontier embraced so enthusiastically—and 
naively—by those who insist that their children must make the cut to the 
head side of the hand-head divide is related to the T.P. initiative. 

It is increasingly obvious that skilled work can be done more cheaply 
outside the U.S., Western Europe, and Japan. It is true that real wages 
of those with four years of college have risen by circa 8 percent since 1979, 
but that may not support the capitalist and T.P. argument that skill and 
education (training) are of crucial importance in all instances. Michael 
Lind suggests that although professionals (college people) have done 
better relative to other workers in the post 1989 New World Order, the 
claim that expertise and high-tech skills are decisive is not supported by 
conflicting evidence. For example, 
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...if this were so, one would expect multilingual physicists to be growing 
spectacularly rich rather than bond traders, corporate vice presidents, 
partners in large law firms, whose skills have nothing [or little] to do 
with high technology. A more plausible explanation is that profession- 
als in the U.S. benefit from a vigorously enforced form of protectionism 
based on credentials and licensing. A corporation can hire an Indian 
computer programmer for a fraction of the wage, but it cannot hire an 
Indian lawyer to try a case in the U.S.” 

The current Rightist onslaught led by capitalism and its allies has 
succeeded in achieving the greatest inequalities in the U.S. since the 
1930s; however, the hegemonic media gets away with blaming schools, 
welfare, people of color, homosexuals, radicals, terrorists, and, of course, 
the lack of family values! The Republicans raised the practice of chica- 
nery to new heights when they argued in 1996 that arise inthe minimum 
wage was bad for workers. Candidate Robert Dole announced in Septem- 
ber 1996 that family leave represents federal intrusion into our lives and 
should be dealt with by individual employers and employees. Lind is 
correct to point out that, 


...in any other democracy, an enraged citizenry would have rebelled by 
now against a national elite that weakens unions, slashes wages and 
benefits, pits workers against low-wage foreign and immigrant compe- 
tition—and then informs its victims that the chief source of their 
economic problems is lack of “high personal diligence” [and high tech 
training]. But for whom could an enraged citizen vote? The American 
overclass manages to protect itself from popular insurgencies, not only 
through its ownership of the news media but also by its financial control 
of elections.” 


The Reproductive “Tech Prep” Initiative 


Let us look more closely at T.P. as evidence of the school’s continued 
correspondence to the demands of the capitalist political economy. I use 
correspondence here, and throughout this work, to mean the real but 
imperfect relationships between: (1) the economic system as well as its 
supporters who are not just in the economic realm; and (2) institutions, 
such as the institutional school, that are less powerful than the combina- 
tion of capitalism, the (mostly) class State, the gendarmerie, courts, and 
penal institutions.”* From official information available at the state(s), 
regional, and local levels we learn that T.P. is a course of study for 
technical careers in which academic and vocational/technical competen- 
cies are supposed to be blended. This new curriculum is made available 
to those students who are not enrolled in college preparation or the older 
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kinds of vocational education programs. The supposedly neglected gen- 
eral studies student is the one to be hopefully rescued by T.P. These 
alienated and unmotivated students will supposedly stay in school as the 
new curriculum speaks to their real job/economic concerns. Two of the 
stated major goals are: to increase the number of high school graduates 
with tangible career and education goals, and, to coordinate the curricu- 
lum of the last two years of high school with post-secondary technical 
programs. Using Deweyan rhetoric, T.P. enthusiasts speak of academic 
work as important but needing to be presented and studied in a “practi- 
cal,” “hands-on,” “real-world,” job-related manner. In Indiana the cur- 
riculum is performance based. There is a good deal of bashing the 
strawperson called theory and abstraction in the T.P. literature I have 
read. From an Association of Teacher Educators-Indiana Newsletter we 
are :nformed that T.P.’s “primary purposes are to increase the number 
of high school students with clear career and educational goals, use real 
life applications to integrate academic and technical education.... T.P. 
emphasizes the teaching of academic subjects through a practical, 
applied approach as opposed to the theoretical, abstract approach cur- 
rently used in many classrooms.””’ 

Most T.P. students are taught at least three years of mathematics, 
three or more years of science, a year of “keyboarding” and computer 
application, four years of English—and a year of business economics! “In 
addition to academic courses, students enroll in a sequence of courses in 
aspecific occupational cluster, suchas electronics, industrial technology, 
or health care.”“* Just so one does not erroneously conclude that T.P. 
students are exposed to radical labor leaders and militant rank-and-file 
journeypersons, we are assured that T.P. “calls for partnerships between 
schools and business and industry. Partnerships are not new, and they 
have been on the increase since the 1970s. In a survey of three hundred 
and five Fortune 500 companies, 93 percent said they were engaged in 
some type of partnership with schools.””’ I have argued elsewhere that 
the economic sea changes that began circa 1970 caused capitalists and 
the class-State to attempt systematic and structural changes in society 
and the schools to assist the overall strategy aimed at increasing profit, 
restoring authority and deference, weakening the central State and 
organized labor—as well as strengthening the reproductive functions of 
schooling.” 

Martin Carnoy and Henry Levin have attempted to predict certain 
educational “reforms” that would develop in large part from the dynamic 
capitalist economy as job worlds are rearranged in order to provide 
maximum profitability and labor compliance. They argue that the 
reform terrain is driven “by the larger struggle taking place between the 
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pressures for a more efficient work force and those for a more egalitarian 
and democratic educational process.”*' Carnoy and Levin explain that 
the shortage of good jobs has been responded to by some form of career 
education, i.e., concentrated effort to integrate schooling and future 
work. These initiatives, including T.P., attempt to “reduce the diver- 
gence between the school and workplace, with the assumption that it is 
the school that must make the accommodation.”*” Furthermore, these 
critics hypothesize that the changing capitalist work regimes are likely 
to be supported by the following developments in schooling; although 
these are hardly subversive of capitalist hegemony. They begin with (1) 
a move toward team work: cooperative work in small groups with 
training in group dynamics. (2) Emphasis on individual decision making 
within one’s group—and certainly within the framework of the school 
curriculum. This emphasis corresponds to the initiatives encouraged 
within the regime of capital that dominates many work sites. (3) Mini- 
mum competencies in order to be in sync with flatter hierarchies 
emerging from the reorganization of production, because large discrep- 
ancies in skill attainment are becoming dysfunctional in the new global 
economy. (4) Peer tutoring/training in order to correspond to flatter 
hierarchy team-work. Lastly, Carnoy and Levin believe that there will 
occur a long-term trend toward on-the-job training. This last possibility 
may make the T.P. initiative supporters very nervous indeed, because 
they would be forced to play a reduced role. On-the-job-training has 
always been a threat to vocational training in schools, because they are 
seldom able to replicate the genuine article. The authors make clear that 
none of these micro- and/or macro-technical changes amount to the kind 
of political change that would weaken the status quo characterized by 
capitalist hegemony. In my view, the T.P. initiative fits nicely into the 
context of Carnoy and Levin’s predictions/surmises about educational 
correspondence (albeit imperfect) to economic change. 

The T.P. curriculum includes academic subjects, although “taught in 
an applied manner” for T.P. students. There has been widespread fear 
among Indiana public school teachers with whom I have talked that this 
“applied manner’ will result in a (perhaps unintended) bastardization of 
the courses’ academic integrity. If this were not bad enough, the required 
“career clusters” in Indiana’s T.P.—namely, business technology, indus- 
trial engineering technology, and health/human services—feature some 
of the following courses that suggest euphemistic/title inflation strate- 
gies. For example, under business technology there appears the not-so- 
new secretarial services. Industrial engineering technology features the 
old construction trades. Health/human services includes child care, food/ 
hospitality, and emphasizes “interpersonal relationship skills.”** Key- 
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board skills and “getting along” are very prominent features of T.P. inits 
attempt to prepare youngsters for the new and improved, lean and mean 
emerging world of capitalist-dominated work. There appears also the 
time-honored, non-camouflaged course in cosmetology. In keeping with 
the one-worldism of late capitalism, students can also take a course in 
travel agency! 

A certain Patty Williamson writes of the need to “market” T.P. She 
advises enthusiasts to avoid using piecemeal advertising. 


Only once can you get people’s attention for the first time, and you must 
make sure you create the best first impression possible. This requires 
coordinated materials, optimum timing, and—most important—a pow- 
erful message tailored to fit various audiences.... The bottom line 
[notice the use of business terms in education] for any tech prep 
marketing campaign is...to make sure that every staffmember, parent, 
student, business person [notice the absence of organized labor] and 
community resident receives a strong “what’s-in-it-for-me” message.... 
The tech prep marketeer would be wise to shape messages to mesh with 
opinions people already hold.* 


Monika Kosmahl Aring warns that, “if parents and students are to buy 
the idea of a newly redefined vocational education [my emphasis], they 
have to see that it does not condemn those who choose it to second-class 
status and dead-end jobs. They would have to see that by graduating 
from such a system students would have at least as much upward 
mobility in their future jobs as they would have if they had participated 
in college-prep programs.” Aring worries that all too many U.S. service 
and manufacturing companies are not committed to developing broad 
based skills for their front-line workers. Moreover, she doubts most 
employers can look much beyond the short term “bottom line.” She 
worries too about vocational education’s image as mostly a place for 
students of color in a society that has not freed itself from racism. 
Furthermore, the T.P. initiative has come forward at a time of serious 
decreases in federal funding. 

At this point I will present some analyses of T.P. written by teachers 
in my graduate sociology of education classes. As we shall learn, the 
reproductive nature of this phenomenon is recognized by these educa- 
tors. I use the term reproduction to indicate an imperfect process that 
serves to maintain patterns of subordination and oppression from one 
generation to the next. Schooling has been studied as a process that is 
characterized in part by the reproduction of social-class, racial/ethnic, 
gender, and sexual orientation advantages and disadvantages. My 
understanding of reproduction includes resistance, sometimes success- 
ful, by subaltern people who seek to overcome unjust reproduction. 
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These teachers’ work indicates that the principle of correspondence is 
still relevant for those of us who study education-schooling in the larger 
contexts of the political economy, society, cultures, politics, and other 
extramural dimensions. 

Anne Howell thinks that T.P. 


...1s the latest in a series of vocational-technical components of educa- 
tion to be forced on Indiana schools.... [She] suggests that the contra- 
dictions inherent in the idea behind T.P. serve to maintain the separa- 
tion of the ‘less able’ students from the college bound. T.P. is a thinly 
veiled attempt to ask students to comply with an economic system that 
is inherently discriminatory and hierarchically stratified. T.P. is a not 
so subtle way of telling students who don’t “do” school well that they will 
fail in life also, unless they accept their lot on the manual side of the 
mental/manual dividing line.*’ 


Howell argues that 


...T.P. course work is designed based on what businesses dictate to 
schools...{therefore; they] are job oriented. What...happens to classes 
considered “irrelevant” to future jobs, such as art, music...history? By 
their own admission, proponents of T.P. state that English teachers will 
help students prepare financial reports.... History, social studies, and 
math will become marketing, economic, and accounting...with an 
increasingly rightist capitalist orientation.* 


She worries that turning young students over to vocational training 
early in their lives is likely to result in feelings of alienation, hopeless- 
ness, and despair—especially if it turns out that jobs they eventually do 
are those which require one’s leaving her/his personality and very being 
in the vestibule of the work site. Finally, she states dramatically that 


...nowhere in the T.P. or Core 40 competencies [an Indiana initiative to 
make the curriculum more essentialistic] is there stated that students 
should learn what it is to live in a democratic society, that...[they] 
should question authority and the decisions made in the name of 
[putative] progress, that students should expand their educational 
horizons beyond learning...what’s needed to get a job. As a science 
teacher, I don’t see any room for questioning business/industry about 
the decisions made...that have led to severe depletion of natural 
resources, contamination...overpopulation and world-wide health ca- 
tastrophes, all in the name of capitalist “advances.”* 


Howell worries that when T.P. fails—as she argues it must—an angry 
citizenry will blame the school once more; unfortunately, “someone will 
propose a ‘new and improved’ vocational program, and the vicious cycle 
will begin anew.”*° 
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Jan Thoman’s analysis was used by Howell; furthermore, her debt is 
acknowledged in the footnotes/references. Thoman explains what she 
considers to be some plusses of T.P.; e.g., making students aware of 
available careers, the purported interdisciplinary nature of the new 
curriculum, and the promise that students gain familiarity with the very 
latest in technology. However, she writes: 


The positive features...are horribly overshadowed by its flaws. From a 
selfish point of view, the English teacher is getting ripped off. Notice 
that we didn’t ask any working authors...about what English skills I 
should teach to produce eloquent writers. In fact...English has become 
subservient to science and math. I am not overjoyed with the thought 
of drilling students on shop vocabulary words, and I don’t see how 
Henry David Thoreau’s Walden can be related to the world of work, 
unless I used it to start the revolution against it. The only social studies 
course really addressed...is economics. Students will be exposed to 
government and U.S. history because of state requirements, but it 
isn’t...clear ifthose classes are expected to play the T.P. game or be their 
own classes.*! 


Thoman worries about electives such as band, choir, and art in terms of 
how they could be crowded out of the school day by T.P. pressures. She 
writes longingly of the 1960s when 


...students were [more] interested in issues of individual rights, free- 
dom, and choice; |[furthermore, | the elective curriculum reflected. ..[it].... 
The democracy of hearing and acting on the students’ voices worked 
very well. This...has been replaced by...“survival skills, competency, 
and basics.”*” 


Thoman insightfully suggests that T.P. is an attempt to redirect kids 
who have the mental ability to attend college to enter a repackaged 
vocational track. She does not denigrate the importance of craftsperson- 
ship; however, she realizes that it is not likely that Americans will be 
easily convinced that the trades are as attractive as professions and/or 
other white-collar work. My own experiences growing up in a family of 
bricklayers/stonemasons, serving as a masonry apprentice, and having 
a son working as a certified welder cause me to have a great deal of 
respect and admiration for the intelligence manifested by bona fide 
tradespersons. However, my family and I learned the trade through on- 
site labor experience—under the jurisdiction of our unions! Thoman 
points out that schools cannot easily replicate job conditions, including 
the availability of state-of-the-art machinery. She exclaims passionately 
that, “teaching critical skills can be done with any kid at any level 
[and]...is the most ‘equal’ instruction possible.”** She argues that this is 
far better “than training students how to play the game of ‘work.””* 
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Scott Chandler, the third student author, makes clear his Deweyan 
belief that technology must serve human beings rather than the reverse; 
furthermore, it should help the mass of people instead of primarily the 
rich and powerful. After having established this point, he goes on to say: 


However, many educational reform measures purported to address this 
{technological literacy] need are only well disguised attempts to 
vocationalize general education for those marginalized students who 
have been traditionally excluded from the democratic process. The 
genuine need for developing true technological literacy is being used as 
an excuse to further polarize the school as an institution for sorting and 
selecting the designers and the assemblers, the task definers and the 
task executors. Instead of promoting [critical] literacy and democratic 
casuistry...these reforms place the purpose of economic stimulus in a 
position of priority, using economic goals to define the educational 
agenda.* 


Chandler recognizes that work sites are not usually characterized by 
democratic rights/procedures; moreover, he knows that all too many 
workers are currently accepting employment below their skill level. He 
argues: “Education that caters to the interests of a capitalist economy 
will emphasize job training, acceptance of the social and economic order 
and the stratified nature of labor, [as well as] belief in symbols and 
imagery...[{that promote] deference to authority.” 

Chandler reminds us of Dewey’s caveat concerning a vocational 
education that teaches acquiescence to the capitalist work regime. He 
insists that T.P. address the needs of students who will hopefully become 
citizen-workers, who can bring the logic and reality of bona fide democ- 
racy to work sites. “Depriving working-class students of the opportunity 
to fully participate in the changing...workplace by limiting their educa- 
tional opportunities is...‘an economic, pedagogical, and moral disaster.””*’ 
Chandler was a graduate student in the department of industry and 
technology. It is possible to become more aware of how our commitment to 
the students in our care is integrally connected to the need for heightened 
awareness of the continuous reproductive pressures on our schools. 

Catherine Lugg and Audrey Dentith’s review of Joe Kincheloe’s Toil 
and Trouble (1995) includes the following insight: 


T.P. refers to the practice in which schools adopt a rigorous technical 
training coupled with academics for preparing students for postsecondary 
technical education. Although these are heartening steps in building 
connections between the academic and vocational worlds, they fall 
short of Kincheloe’s vision of a truly integrated critical curriculum. 
Applied Academics, T.P., and School to Work...have the potential to 
become yet another “cookbook” lacking both explicit theory and depth.* 
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Kincheloe writes the following: 


With the passage of the Perkins Act [1990]...the integration of aca- 
demic and vocational education has gained momentum.... [However] 
even in the early stages of the integration movement, we can identify 
unfortunate trends: schools rushing to meet the requirements of the 
Perkins Act by devising programs that are integrative in name only, the 
tendency for large industries and business to shift the emphasis of 
fledgling programs away from the concerns of good work to more 
traditional attempts to adjust young workers to work as it presently 
exists.*° 


For many of the reasons given in this section, I am deeply suspicious 
of the T.P. initiative. As has been argued, one must consider the political 
climate in which this initiative has been developed. Its analysis of the 
crisis facing education rests upon faulty assumptions: tending to blame 
the school rather than the shortcomings of the amoral political economy. 
We will have to see whether this initiative succeeds in moderating the 
head-hand divide in Western societies. Furthermore, without being 
disrespectful to educators holding different political views from mine, it 
may be that many who work to make T.P. successful are not often 
conversant with the history of radical labor movements and organiza- 
tions that have attempted to stop and undo the commodification of labor. 
Many T.P. educators are committed to helping their students; however, 
it is not clear if they are sufficiently aware of how their concern can be 
used by those who are supportive of the classed, raced, and gendered 
society that characterizes de jure democratic and capitalist America. 


Correspondence Is Alive and Well; However... 


I have argued that the T.P. initiative is best understood within a 
correspondence explanatory context. “We know that schools are con- 
tested sites. Historical actors do in fact act. There does exist empirical 
evidence of agency so that determination [in the most iron-clad causal 
sense] is properly...discredited; however, ‘we should remember that 
these resistances occur on terrain established by capital.”°° We must 
remember that the structure of U.S. schooling did not develop in a 
vacuum, in fact, the capitalist imperative has demanded that the schools 
be used as a selecting and sorting institution that allocates people to jobs 
along a highly stratified rank-order. As Bowles and Gintis have written: 
“Repression, individual powerlessness, inequality of incomes, and in- 
equality of opportunity did not originate historically in...{schools].... The 
roots of repression and inequality lie in the structure and functioning of 
the capitalist economy.”' At the heart of the radical democratic Left is 
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a belief in human agency—albeit agency that cannot make history just 
as it pleases.®** Central to uncoupling the correspondence between (1) the 
institutional school and (2) the stratified society and workforce is a 
radical alteration of the capitalist political economy, via an extension of 
democratic logic, rights, and power into decision-making about the 
economy and labor. An analysis of how this can be done is obviously 
beyond the scope of this work; however, a belief in the potential for 
theoretically educated, organized, resolute, and brave people acting in 
broad democratic coalitions makes necessary change a possibility. “In 
the end, though, teachers who are committed to personally and politi- 
cally empowering education for all their students must come to view 
themselves as classed workers [as well as gendered and raced} who are 
committed to entering [these] coalitions in solidarity with other[s].”*° 
These assertions hardly suggest a “reductionist” position; instead, I 
celebrate the possibilities for agency on a number of sites. The analysis 
you have read has sought, however, to establish certain and specific 
causalities amidst the acknowledged riot of postmodernist plurality. 
There will undoubtedly be more news for us to read and report. 
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Techno-growth Mania: 
The Means Justify the Means 


William L. Griffen 
State University of New York, Cortland 


(Ours) is a civilization committed to the quest for continually improved 
means to carelessly examined ends. 
—Robert K. Merton 


About a half century ago Aldous Huxley in Brave New World ob- 
served that “rapid technological changes, taking place in a mass-produc- 
ing economy and among a population predominantly propertyless, have 
always tended to produce economic and social confusion.”' In his pre- 
scient foreward, Huxley predicted a gentler, kinder totalitarian state “in 
which the all-powerful executive of political bosses and their army of 
managers control a population of slaves who do not have to be coerced, 
because they love their servitude.”” He maintained that the “love their 
servitude” task would fall to “ministries of propaganda, newspaper 
editors and school teachers.”’ 

Orthodoxy sees technology as a progressive means to everything 
from the launch pad to a bigger and better future to the amelioration of 
human problems. Driving this view, now a powerful ideology, is the crass 
orthodoxy of ubiquitous consumerism. If your analysis leads you to 
embrace the prospects of a capitalist global order informed by market 
mentalities, technology appears to be a very necessary direction, an 
inevitable choice. Case closed. But if one is reluctant to worship in the 
temple of the market, technology as developing is indeed a mixed 
blessing. And if it is a mixed blessing it must also be a mixed curse. We 
must come to know a blessing from a curse. 

Contrary to all kinds of evidence, the official line in politics and 
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academe, and obviously the corporate board rooms, is to keep genuflect- 
ing—it’s a blessing. Scan the past few years of T- H E (Technological 
Horizons in Education), a popular technophile journal, and the blessing 
message is not just obvious but overkill. A one-page piece establishes a 
reoccurring theme with the heading, “Join the Revolution.”* Two seminal 
revolutionary philosophers, Al Gore and Bill Gates, are given the 
opening quotes. Vice President Gore tells us, “In short, technology is 
revolutionizing our lives, our society, and our world. And we simply 
cannot afford to sleep through this revolution.” Bill Gates, dispassionate 
side-line observer, adds, “[technology] will forever change the way we 
work, socialize, and shop. It will affect all of us and businesses of every 
type in ways far more pervasive than most people recognize.” In answer- 
ing the question “can the web revolutionize education?,” a few “exem- 
plary websites” are cited. For news the exemplary website is Pathfinder 
(www.pathfinder.com). And what limitless source of information is to be 
tapped here?—Time, Warner Brothers, Sports Illustrated, HBO, For- 
tune, People, Elektra Records, Southern Living, Entertainment Weekly, 
and as they say in “dot com land”—more, much more. Hard to think of a 
more balanced list of sources for news and critical evaluation of the 
technological society. This short, typical cheer-leading pitch for technol- 
ogy in education closes with: “In all areas of the curriculum, teachers 
must teach an information-based inquiry process to meet the demands 
of the Communication Age.... Meeting this challenge will be impossible 
unless educators are willing to join the revolution and embrace the new 
technology tools available” (emphasis added). 

But alas, their revolution has no content save more market growth. 
Rarely are problems of poverty, racism, violence, injustice, or ecocide 
threats discussed or even mentioned. “Means justifying means” discus- 
sions and endless techno-instrumentality excursions protect all from any 
reflection beyond the present market growth, global capitalism goals. 

Clichés and shibboleths abound in technophile land. And the perva- 
sive chord struck over and over in these proselytizing journals, books, 
think tanks, and tele-conferences is inevitability. Note the response to a 
devastating critique of educational technology by Douglas Noble.°® His 
piece is titled: “Mad Rushes into the Future: The Overselling of Educa- 
tional Technology.” Pulling no punches, real or virtual, Noble warns that 


... getting schools to leap onto the Information Highway is just the latest 
in a series of corporate forays marked by ignorance, self-interest, and 
marketing madness.... This “technology fever” sweeping the nation’s 
executive suites and board rooms is not the result of new insights or 
widespread success in school technology use. Most observers agree 
that, despite promising experiments, the billions already spent on 
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technology have not had a significant impact on school effectiveness. 


Some things are almost never questioned in schools. Educators 
neither question, examine, or challenge the present economic grow-or- 
die culture and its attendant corporate global order. In the face of 
overwhelming evidence of worsening human and environmental prob- 
lems, schools support or rationalize an economic market system using a 
“potential” argument. In theory (uncritical), the system has the potential 
to accomplish this, deliver that, and meet these needs. In reality, it is a 
system built and sustained on unrealized promises.® 

The ideological refusal to accurately name our system masks many 
of today’s problems. Scholars who rightly argue the need to rigorously 
define the problem studied with a series of hypotheses, accept an invalid, 
unsubstantiated characterization of the social order. Disconnected from 
reality, idealized (potential) versions of the present are substituted as 
economic and political evidence is selectively manipulated by the plutoc- 
racy-owned and controlled media and ultimately by the nation’s scholars 
and teachers. To avoid cooptation, scholars must resist no less than the 
hegemonic forces and agenda’ that move the general population in 
predictable directions along an increasingly homogenized cultural path. 
The major cultural assumptions are the sign posts to which we all march. 
Those sign posts have been around for awhile. The market system which 


evolved from a more natural bartering system now legitimated growth 
and profit (surplus) values over use values, so greed became not just 
tolerated but celebrated as a sign of success. The market system trans- 
formed or attempted to transform all of nature and humanity into 
commodities. That one basic cultural path resulted in the elimination of 
previous cultural paths that were not driven primarily by the market. As 
Karl Polanyi pointed out, 


.. normally, the economic order is merely a function of the social, in 
which it is contained. Neither under tribal, nor feudal, nor mercantile 
conditions was there...a separate economic system in society.® 


A rationale for biological diversity would suggest a similar need for 
cultural diversity; but real multiculturalism, not the freeze-dried, ritu- 
alized, feel good, it’s-a-small-world-after-all packaged version now being 
offered. And yet, competing alternate pathways of defining cultural 
existence continue to decrease, resulting in one major superhighway— 
economic imperialism.’ The capitalist market is marked as the only on- 
ramp. Get on or get left behind; and there is no off-ramp. The information 
superhighway is an apt metaphor. By-ways, pathways, secondary routes, 
or even arespite cul-de-sac are now history. Whether parenting, politick- 
ing, preaching, or teaching, try suggesting alternative routes to the 
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travelers on the TV-VCR-PC-auto—‘I'm going to Disney World”—global 
monoculture superhighway. 

It may be one massive superhighway all are traveling, but it has 
different lanes.'° In the fast lane the richest 20 percent of the world’s 
population take in 85 percent of the world’s income. In the mass lane the 
poorest 20 percent receive 1.4 percent of the world’s income, about $1.00 
a day per person. Most of the fast lane is filled with people from the 
United States where 1 percent control 39 percent of total household 
wealth and 48 percent of financial wealth. In the mass lane the bottom 
90 percent own 17 percent of the wealth. In the U.S. fast lane U.S. CEOs’ 
average compensation is $2,100 an hour (1995) while in the mass lane 
factory workers average $11.46 an hour (1995). 

The following page is my version of a high-tech presentation. I have 
no idea how many bytes this represents, but it rarely surfaces on a 
website, unless, of course, you stumble across Tax the Rich on the World 
Wide Web at http://www.webcom.com/ttr 


And now on to asking the right questions. Two very basic questions 
will generate further right questions: 1. How should we think about 
technology? and 2. What is our political-economic system’s record at 
meeting social and environmental needs? I assume that the primary goal 
of any political-economic system should be the meeting of those needs, 
while recognizing our present situation is a “tail wagging the dog” reality 
wherein the system’s needs trump the human needs. 

Using evidence of needless human suffering and deprivation plus 
ever-increasing industrialism threats to the environment, the answer to 
number two might range from an optimistic “needs improvement” to a 
more realistic “very poor.” The answer to number two should overwhelm- 
ingly shape the answer to number one. If, as others"! and I maintain, our 
economic system fueled with elite-managed technology is the problem 
and since that technology is the engine and the drive train for an unjust, 
alienating, and non-democratic society, technology must be seen as 
suspect as it serves to reproduce and strengthen the present capitalist 
order. In discussing the place of critical pedagogy in our times, Richard 
A. Brosio argues that “capitalism is the greatest impediment and threat 
to bona fide democracy.””” 

A cascade of questions tumble forth with the clear recognition of the 
symbiotic relationship of technology, industrialism, and the growth 
market mania. These questions derive from common sense conclusions 
of everyday experience. Technology will be generated, improved upon, 
and reproduced to move capital, commodities, services, and agents of 
commerce within the market realm. Technology will also continue to 
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iF EACH PERSON IN AMERICA’S RICHEST 1% HAS THIS MUCH MONEY: 


THEN PEOPLE IN THE NEXT 4% HAVE THIS MUCH: 


S$ 


AND THE REST OF US HAVE THIS MUCH: 


<——.. 


(RIGHT HERE) 


TYPE SIZES ARE PROPORTIONAL TO ACTUAL WEALTH CONCENTRATION BY PERCENTILE 
DATA FROM EDWARD WOLFF, “TOP HEAVY,” (20TH CENTURY FUND, NLY., 1995) 
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magnify and maximize the commercial messages that whet the appetites 
of all as “wants” are converted to “needs.” 

New York State’s social studies guidelines are not much different 
than other states. The K-6 grades syllabus lists generalizations separated 
into social, political, and economic “perspectives.” The first entry under 
“social” is “Individuals and groups have social/cultural needs and wants.” 
Under “economic” the needs and wants become more specified to read 
that “All people have basic economic needs and wants” and “People are 
consumers and producers of goods and services.” As adults, the students 
will discover that these social/cultural needs will be almost totally defined 
and shaped by the economic system’s needs and wants. In these first- 
grade understandings the young catch their first glimpse of the future. 
They will be expected to learn seven major concepts, the first of which is 
“people use tools.” Unfortunately, Ivan IIlich’s “tools of conviviality” will 
not loom large in their understandings as the new electronic computerized 
tools become increasingly corporatized, centralized, and antithetical to 
his call for a convivial society where citizens are allowed “the most 
autonomous action by means of tools least controlled by others.”"* 

The next understanding is that “People work to earn money to buy 
things they need and want.” The remaining concepts are grossly over- 
simplified generalizations of what we are presently doing with our 
collective existence. In the upper grades details will be added as the 
curriculum becomes more cluttered with “means justifying means” 
lessons on their jobs and a consumerist future. How the world really 
works—“who gets what and how?”—is assiduously avoided. Generaliza- 
tions are over-simplified, twisted, tailored, or contorted to meet the 
needs of the monolithic economic culture. For example, one of the second- 
grade “understandings” is useful in validating our amoral commitment 
to the naturalistic fallacy. The generalization: “People in communities 
must make choices due to unlimited wants and needs and limited 
resources” (my emphasis). 

Here we see the social studies developed out of the social sciences 
continuing to ask “what have we been, what are we now, and what are 
we becoming?,” thus avoiding what ought or what should questions. So 
what is believed (all those K-6 grade “understandings”) and lived out— 
our present existence expressed through our super-materialist culture— 
is believed to be what ought to be. I work, I consume; therefore, I am. The 
children are immunized from considering a different (very possibly 
better) future as they are led through the hundreds of “what if” hoops 
that infer “this ought to be.” 

Questions must be raised about the presumed impact of technology 
on improving the human condition." 
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1. If there is a positive relationship between the increased 
emphasis on computer technology in education and solving 
human problems, why do these problems persist or worsen? In 
other words, what is the evidence that the increased use of 
computers in the private sector and in public education has 
contributed to ameliorating environmental degradation, social 
injustice and alienation? 


2. Are the problems of modernity best addressed by the further 
mass production and processing of data and information? 


3. What is the record of social problems being solved by empha- 
sizing information over ideas? 


4. If schools represent the public interest, how should we react to 
the reality that age-of-information technology overwhelmingly 
serves private and corporate interests while public needs both 
human and environmental go unattended? 


Present technology development suffers from a myopic, non-holistic 
perspective. Future plans in our major social institutions evolve with 
little consciousness of our obsession with instrumentality. Langdon 
Winner argues that 


..the technological society tends to arrange all situations of choice, 
judgment, or decision in such a way that only instrumental concerns 
have any true impact. In these situations questions of “how” tend to 
overpower and retailor questions of “why” so that the two matters 
become, for all practical purposes, indistinguishable.* 


What are we to make of the futurologist’s highly-publicized parade 
of learning technologies marching our way? A failure to recognize the 
reality of technological determinism and its accompanying social in- 
equalities will insure an uncritical instrumental role for education in the 
Twenty-First Century. More energy, time, resources, funds, and institu- 
tional support will continue to be committed to means justifying means 
technology. The issues raised by Ellul, Mumford, Roszak, and others will 
be ignored. In short, while the means-drenched technology, technique, 
information highway concernsare on the academic agenda, the “where are 
we going and what are we doing to each other and our earth nest” is not! 

With the realization that the present system is working for the 
benefit of the few at the expense of the many, how does one think about 
the system’s rush to technology? Those taking the jaundiced view of the 
system argue that the technology must be democratized and used as a 
tool (or weapon, figuratively) to then democratize the social order. We 
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must remind ourselves, however, that no past generations of technology 
ever accomplished this feat. And for all the Corporate America talk and 
image ads of upcoming revolutions, entrenched power will not knowingly 
contribute to its own demise. The private sector as driven by the large 
corporations will only play antagonistic, subverting roles in any moves 
toward a morality over markets future world. 

What about a role for schools? Prior attempts come to mind. George 
Count’s “Dare the School Build a New Social Order?” (1932), Theodore 
Brameld’s work in social reconstructionism, and some of the 1960s 
empowerment school experiments suggest a starting place. The focus 
should be on understanding the social, political, and economic order, not 
the technology. More than any medley of largely irrelevant school 
reforms, what is called for is a 180-degree shift away from the whole 
partnerships-with-business sell-out of critical pedagogy. Educators must 
challenge the reality of people serving the economy. It is supposed to 
serve the people, not the reverse. But the future planners and most 
technophiles are committed to serving this economy. They worry not 
about the unequal and unfair outcomes of the present system, but of the 
training and socialization of a work force to serve the corporate agenda. 

“Work” ought to be high on the school’s list of critical inquiry subjects, 
not just how to get a job or start a career but work as a major social 
activity. If it is assumed that work as a social enterprise is problematic 
and not a given, it becomes possible to think collectively about how 
“work” affects more than mere production rates and our nation’s place in 
the global economy. Some ways of working are supportive of human 
growth and development (a major educational goal if not the major goal) 
and others are antithetical to that objective. Schools, to be truly educa- 
tive instead of merely instrumentally vocational, should be leading the 
examination of work, and by extension the economic system, much as an 
anthropologist would. 

In reflecting on the “big picture,” the present mania for economic 
growth, the uncritical faith in technology,’® and the adversarial relation- 
ship we have struck with nature, all demand an intelligent response from 
our schools. Yet, the uncritical acceptance of work as carried on in our 
present economic context exacerbates these rapidly evolving threats to 
the race and planet. It will be argued that the above problems will be 
“covered” in social studies courses as the students hone their “world- 
class” academic skills. However, a commitment to business-as-usual 
with changes only in how to work and not in the social nature of work will 
send those young people down a dead-end career pathway. Even the top- 
tiered young are at risk if the present non-critical schooling continues. If 
ever there was a need for a collective (not tracked or tiered) intelligence 
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as they move into the future, it is now. An emphasis on more highly 
educated, highly skilled workers to compete in the “intensely competi- 
tive global economy” is more a part of the problem than a possible 
solution. Our attention should be directed toward nurturing students’ 
thinking skills beyond the filling of employers’ marketplace needs. Those 
critical thinking skills would help students confront an open-ended 
future of possibilities without being harnessed by the limiting demands 
of employer needs. We must address everyone’s needs! 

Unfortunately, in realizing the demands of the vocational and work- 
related pathways, options for necessary educational and societal change 
will be minimized if not ruled out. It will be subtle. It is operating now. 
Preparation for the new “business-as-usual but with all kinds of hi-tech, 
computerized, gee-whiz progress” changes in the workplace will stand in 
the way of the Twenty-First-Century students’ struggle to create a 
future of their own. They will continue to be awash in the advertisements 
and ideology of the give ‘em cake and circuses corporate-landers. The 
partnerships with business will eventually render the academic and the 
vocational realms indistinguishable, the critical academic experience 
insignificant and impotent. The reality of what Jonathon Kozol accu- 
rately calls “savage inequalities” will be relatively unaffected by the 
same old education ideology dressed up in hi-tech and computer clothing. 

Present thinking is on the totally unfounded assumption that this 
economy is being replaced by dynamic workplaces that place increasing 
reliance on hi-tech workers. To be sure, some workplaces will move in 
that direction. Some will replace the “on-line assembly worker doing a 
single repetitive task.” But many? Most? Are we to believe that the new 
breed of corporate players—CEOs, managers, symbolic analysts (Robert 
Reich’s term), bankers, et al., are going to suddenly oppose top-down 
managed workplaces and reject the deskilling of jobs even where profit- 
able? The corporate imperative to reduce programmers to technicians 
and then technicians to operators and clerks is still alive and well. 
Present ideology assumes this centuries’ old deskilling and devaluing 
will simply not occur in the workplace of the future. Education theorist 
Michael Apple, however, argues that “what we will witness (as a result 
of tying school goals to the requirements of the corporations and the new 
technology) is the creation of enhanced jobs for a relative minority and 
deskilled and boring work for the majority.”"’ 

Education can make a significant contribution to our future well- 
being if restricting, deterministic visions are replaced by good for 
humans, not corporations, decision-making experiences in our schools. 
The right questions must be first of all, non-technological and non- 
instrumental in nature. Andrew Schmookler’s The Illusion of Choice 
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poses a simple, yet profound, starting place: “How are we to create a more 
humane and viable civilization?”'* Schmookler’s subtitle gets it right: 
How the Market Economy Shapes Our Destiny. He argues “that we might 
have to make fundamental changes in the ways we live...” and that the 


...Main engine of our destructiveness (is) the insatiable materialism of 
our civilization...the (market) system is also our master. So long as we 
buy into the illusion that our systems are allowing us to choose our 
destiny, we will be trapped in our complacency. The first step in our 
liberation is to recognize our bondage."’ 


In closing these reflections I am struck by how often I come back to 
the same simple “what do to” conclusions. My first published piece was 
“The Gadfly Role in the Public Schools,” in which I argued that “The 
school could be a vital force in constructing a better world by enlarging 
the scope of ideas to make the sounding board.” Next came “A Needed 
Dialogue: Schools and Values,” which opened: 


As modern industrial society has become more complex, our schools 
have become almost hopelessly submerged in the minutiae of providing 
services for their students and in training them for the variety of 
occupations we have developed.... Schools are therefore obliged in 
addition to passing on our backlog of knowledge, skills, and attitudes, 
to ask the humanistic questions. We cannot act as if we believe the 
unexamined life is worth living.”! 


In the hundreds of million words I have taken in on the human 
condition, I have learned to resist the lure of finding a modern Rosetta 
Stone, a new technique or technology or a break-through theory for the 
what-is-to-be-done “answer.” But it has always been there—as simple as 
Paul Goodman’s counsel: “Ask what kind of world you want to live in. 
What are you good at and want to work at to build that world? What do 
you need to know? Demand that your teachers teach you that.”” Or Neil 
Postman’s call for narratives in our schools. I have an audio tape I pop 
in my car for an occasional sanity relief to ward off the rising techno- 
chorus. On this 1993 tape with Kirkpatrick Sale, Postman argues that 
people must have stories to believe in, the thesis of his 1995 The End of 
Education.* After the fall of “communism,” Postman recalls that the 
West is asked for a story, a narrative to fill the void to offer the world. The 
West’s story: “Believe in the free market.” “What the hell kind of a story 
is that?!” is Postman’s reaction. 

Unfortunately, it is our only story and we continue to recycle high- 
tech versions of it. We can do better. As our obsession with means over 
ends, virtual reality over authentic being, and economic growth over 
environmental sanity accelerates, the need is clear. Create some open 
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space. Create it in the schools and in all forms of media using the open 
space to subvert present forms of dominating media. Create open space 
to build new political institutions. Encourage talk that represents 
genuine feelings, not media or technique-run schools. Indict our present 
commercially commodified charades of citizen dialogue opportunities 
and replace them with authentic conversations about ends. Expect no 
support from the fillers and sealers of potential open space—corporate 
U.S. and its colonized allies. 

Use the schools to subvert the tremendously unhealthy, inhumane 
present narrative. No computer information technology is needed as we 
start to declare, “Once upon a time these little piggies didn’t go to 
market...they got a life.” 
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